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HE  MAGAZINE  FOR  INFORMATION  EXECUTIVES 


Information  management 
isn’t  just  processing  over  10  million 
emergency  phone  calls  a  year. 


Information  management  also  makes 
sure  Carol  Boyd’s  daughter  gets  the 
medical  treatment  she  needs. 


Information  management 
isn’t  just  processing  10  billion  checks  a  year. 


Information  management  also  confirms  that  the 
Tremba  Design  check  cleared  today. 


Information  management  isn’t  just 
processing  millions  of  reservations  for 
140  of  the  world’s  airlines. 


Information  management  also  tracks  every  leg  of 

Richard  Wong’s  trip— even  across  several  airlines. 


Information  management 
isn’t  just  processing  3  million  voice 
messages  every  day. 


Information  management 
also  helps  Tom  Welch  confirm  that 
the  big  deal  went  through. 


©  1995  Unisys  Corporation. 


Ordinary 

data  processing 

vs. 

Unisys 

information  management. 


The  difference  between 
sight  and  insight. 


If  you  need  to  do  information 
processing,  there  are  a  lot  of  compa¬ 
nies  out  there  ready  to  take  your 
money.  When  they’re  done,  you  may 
even  be  able  to  process  invoices  faster. 
And  that’s  important. 

But  if  you  wish  that  all  the 
information  you  collect  every  day 
could  make  your  company  more 
competitive-and  could  be  used  to 
help  serve  customers  better-there’s 
only  one  real  choice:  Unisys. 

We’re  the  information  management 


company.  We  help  companies  apply 
information  technology  and  services  to 
compete  effectively  and  respond  with 
agility  to  emerging  customer  needs. 
That’s  what  we  call  CUSTOMERIZE. 

To  us,  information  processing  is 
the  beginning  of  the  job,  not  the  end. 
We’re  committed  to  understanding 
your  business  and  your  long-term  goals, 
so  we  can  help  you  manage  information 

UNiSYS 


in  totally  new  ways.  Which  gives  you 
a  powerful  new  strategic  weapon. 

Sure,  we  sell  information  technology 
and  services.  But  our  real  business  is 
turning  information  into  management 
insights  that  will  help  you  attract  and 
retain  customers.  And  the  value  of 
that  should  be  easy  for  anyone  to  see. 

For  more  information,  or  to  receive 
your  own  “Guide  To  Information 
Management”  facts  kit,  reach  us  on  the 
Internet  at  http://www.unisys.com/adv 
or  call  1-800-874-8647,  ext.  221. 


1.  Standardize 
On  A  Common  GUI 
Interface  That 
Makes  it  Easier 
To  Use.  Reduce 
Training  Costs 
And  Boost 
Productivity. 


2.  Protect  All  Your  Data 
With  Bulletproof  Security 
Software  That  Supports 
Every  PlaHorm  And 
Operating  System 
Across  Your  Entire 
Enterprise. 


5.  Partner  With 
The  World’s 
Leading  Software 
Company. 


6.  Leverage  Your 
Systems  Management 
Experience.  Expertise 
And  Personnel. 


7.  Replace  Disparate 
Point  Products  With 
A  Single.  Integrated. 
Comprehensive 


Presenting  The  7  Commandments 
Of  Systems  Management  Software. 
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O MPUTER 
ASSOCIATES 

Software  superior  by  design. 


When  choosing  your  systems 
management  software,  you 
shouldn’t  have  to  make  a  leap 
of  faith.  And  with  new 
CA-Unicenter?  you  don’t  have  to. 
Because  CA-Unicenter  is  the  sin¬ 
gle,  integrated  systems  management  solution  that 
solves  all  of  the  challenges  of  managing  client/ 


server  computing  across  heterogeneous  platforms. 

So  call  today  for  more  information  about  the 
systems  management  software  you  can  believe  in: 
CA-Unicenter. 

Call  1-800-225-5224,  Dept  1 01 01 
For  More  Information  And 
To  Register  For  The  CA-Unicenter 
Software  Giveaway. 

CA-Unicenter 


Integrated  Client/server  Systems  Management  Software 

©  Computer  Associates  International.  Inc..  Islandia,  NY  11788-7000.  Offer  good  in  U.&  and  Canada  only  All  other  product  names  referenced 
herein  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies.  Requirements  for  Software  Giveaway  available  through  toll-free  number. 
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SMALL  BUSINESS  38 


Pumping  Up  the  Volume 


Small  may  indeed  be  beautiful,  but  it’s  a  stage  to  grow  out 
of.  No  one  wants  to  stay  small  forever.  Expansion-minded 
businesses  can  leverage  technology  to  help  accel¬ 
erate  growth — without  stiffing  the  customers. 

By  Megan  Santosus 


Building  market  muscle  38 
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BUSINESS  INNOVATION  31 


Of  Human  Bonding 


Business-process  innovation  can  come  from 
within  and  without.  For  one  manufacturing 
company  on  the  brink,  the  heads-together 
teamwork  of  union  and  management  em¬ 
ployees — former  natural  enemies — got 
things  rolling  in  the  right  direction. 

By  Carol  Hildebrand 

A  meeting 
of  the  minds 

31 


Risky  Business 

The  city  of  Sunnyvale,  though  a  paragon  of  local  govern¬ 
ment,  still  must  be  careful  to  manage  risk,  particularly  those 
perils  peculiar  to  its  massive  migration  to  a  client/server 
platform. 

By  Peter  Fabris 

Governing 
risk  50 
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The  visionary  and 
the  technocrat  62 


INSIGHTS:  A  REPORT  CARD 

Most  management-reporting  systems  would  receive  less 
than  a  passing  grade.  The  good  news  is  that  the  typical 
problems  are  easy  to  address. 

By  Ido  Millet 


Making 
the  grade 

24 


The  New  IS  Role  Models 

With  information  technology  an  increasingly  intrinsic  part 
of  business  operations,  the  role  cast  for  senior  IS  executives 
is  splintering,  transmogrifying,  regenerating.  Now  more 
than  ever,  there  is  no  single  CIO  role  but  rather  various 
models  of  IS  organization  and  leadership. 

By  Anne  Stuart 


MANAGEMENT  REPORTING 


THE  CIO  ROLE 


The 

personal 

touch 

70 


SOFTWARE  CUSTOMIZATION  70 


STATE  OF  THE  ART:  ALTERED  STATES 

When  off-the-shelf  software  products  don’t  quite  meet  an 
organization’s  needs,  customizing  a  package  can  be  a  good 
solution.  The  key  is  letting  business  requirements  drive 
the  decision — and  handling  the  code  with  care. 

By  John  Edwards 


PUNDIT  IN  RESIDENCE  80 


CIO  LIGHT:  THE  TECHNOLOGY  TEASE 


It’s  time  to  bring  the  wheels  of  change  to  a  grinding  halt,  and 
that  means  you  can  forget  all  that  powerful,  enabling 
technology.  As  Ezra’s  brand-new 
consultancy  can  show  you,  the 
power  of  suggestion  is  your 
new  best  friend. 


By  Ezra  Poundcake 


Ask,  then 
they  shall 
receive  14 
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FERDINAND  MAGELLAN  MADE  HIS 


DEPLOYING 


LETTER  FROM  THE  EDITOR 


“Why  does  it  take  so  long?” 

If  you  haven’t  yet  heard  that  question  from 
frustrated  end  users  or  an  impatient  CEO,  you 
soon  may.  The  common  complaint  is  that  ap¬ 
plication  development  and  deployment  take 
too  long.  Business  cycles  and  consumer  prod¬ 
uct  life  cycles  grow  shorter,  yet  the  application 
of  technology  to  new  product  development  is 
not  keeping  pace.  As  a  result,  competitive  ad¬ 
vantage  is  lost. 

Frustration  with  perceived  IS  sluggishness 
may  explain  why  the  average  tenure  for  a  CIO 
today  is  18  to  24  months,  according  to  a  lead¬ 
ing  executive  search  firm. 

But  let’s  face  it.  Keeping  abreast  of  complex 
emerging  technologies,  aligning  IS  resources  with  strategic  business 
goals,  managing  rising  IT  investments  and  expanding  systems  glo¬ 
bally  would  be  enough  work  for  two  IS  executives.  In  fact,  that  divi¬ 
sion  of  labor  is  already  underway. 

Senior  Writer  Anne  Stuart  reports  that  some  companies  are  imple¬ 
menting  new  IS  leadership  and  organizational  models  that  split  IS 
management  into  two  or  more  parts.  For  example,  some  of  today’s 
CIOs  concentrate  on  strategic  business  considerations  but  offload 
day-to-day  challenges  of  IS  infrastructure  and  operations  to  newly 
hired  chief  technology  architects.  In  “The  New  IS  Role  Models,” 
which  starts  on  Page  62,  Stuart  explores  this  and  other  IS  organiza¬ 
tional  models  that  are  beginning  to  appear  in  corporations. 

The  large-company  model  of  split  IT  functions  does  not  hold  in 
small  organizations  where  CIOs  are  rare,  staffs  small,  budgets  tight 
and  resources  strained.  But  free  of  internal  hierarchies  and  bureau¬ 
cracies,  small  companies  have  demonstrated  that  they  can  improve 
customer  service,  tweak  product  mixes,  reduce  turnaround  times,  ac¬ 
celerate  deliveries  and  build  custom  products  on  the  fly.  Low-cost, 
high-powered  PCs  allow  a  $150  million  company  to  tap  the  same  pow¬ 
erful  applications  as  an  organization  10  times  its  size. 

Senior  Writer  Megan  Santosus  found  that  IT  is  leveraged  to  the  hilt 
in  smaller  companies  where  survival  means  seizing  opportunities  and 
exploiting  niches  fast.  (Please  see  “Pumping  Up  the  Volume,”  begin¬ 
ning  on  Page  38.)  In  fact,  speed  is  what  enables  small  companies  to 
hold  their  own  against  the  Goliaths  of  business.  Santosus  profiles 
three  companies  with  revenues  under  $150  million;  their  stories 
prove  that  small  organizations,  armed  with  IT,  can  compete  success¬ 
fully  with  much  larger  competitors. 

“Why  does  it  take  so  long?”  is  one  question  rarely  heard  in  small 
business  today. 
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Awards 


Honoring  executives  who  craft 
innovative  information  technology 
solutions  to  enhance  business  value 


Sponsored  by  CIO  Communications  Inc 


The  Enterprise  Value  Awards 

Honoring  executives  who  craft 
innovative  information  technology  solutions 
to  enhance  business  value 

Sponsored  by 

am 


CRITERIA 


Winners  will  be  chosen  by  a  panel  of  independent 
judges  from  among  entrants  who  have  submit¬ 
ted  completed  application  forms  to  CIO  by  July  1, 1995. 
Entries  will  be  judged  on  the  following  criteria: 

■  The  extent  to  which  the  system  adds  business  value 
in  furthering  the  organization’s  strategic  objectives 
■  The  measurable  financial  return  the  system  pro¬ 
vides  to  the  organization 

■  The  extent  to  which  IT  was  key  to  achieving  the 
overall  business  solution — the  “couldn’t  have  done 
it  without  technology”  factor 
■  The  quality  of  collaboration  between  the  business 
unit  and  IS  organization  that  is  achieved  throughout 
the  course  of  the  project 

All  finalists  will  be  subject  to  an  in-depth  analysis  of 
the  nominated  system  (to  be  performed  by  CIO  or  its 
agents).  This  analysis,  which  may  require  a  site  visit, 
will  be  based  on  interviews  with  sponsoring  execu¬ 
tives  and  system  users,  and  will  be  designed  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  all  claimed  benefits.  Notification  of  winners 
will  occur  on  or  about  Oct.  16, 1995.  CIO  reserves  the 
right  to  publish  relevant  cost  and  savings  figures  that 
establish  the  claimed  ROI  of  the  system;  the  willing¬ 
ness  to  divulge  this  information  for  publication  is  a  con¬ 
dition  of  entry. 

a 

We  invite  applicants  to  consider  the  broadest  pos¬ 
sible  spectrum  of  enterprise  value.  The  follow¬ 
ing  list  of  IT-enabled  benefits  is  intended  to  help  guide 
applicants’  thinking: 

■  new,  innovative  and  more  productive  ways  of  doing 
business; 

■  revamped  organizational  structures  or  styles  of  per¬ 
forming  the  work  of  the  enterprise; 

■  the  ability  of  the  enterprise  to  enter  a  new  market; 

■  successful  global  operation  or  expansion; 


■  transformation  of  the  way  the  enterprise  competes 
within  its  customary  market  or  that  alter  the  terms 
of  competition  within  the  market; 

■  improvement  of  the  enterprise’s  relationships  with 
its  external  customers; 

■  improvement  of  the  enterprise’s  relationships  with 
its  own  employees  or  among  its  functions  (such  as 
marketing,  finance  or  human  resources); 

■  the  ability  of  the  enterprise  to  compete  more  effec¬ 
tively  by  adding  to  the  sum  of  its  available  knowl¬ 
edge  assets; 

■  leaner  and  more  economical  operations. 


ENTRY  GUIDELINES 


■  The  system  must  have  been  operational  prior  to 
July  1, 1993. 

■  Entrants  must  agree  to  be  featured,  along  with  their 
system  and  organization,  in  a  CIO  article. 

■  Entries  must  be  complete. 

■  Entries  must  be  on  8.5x1 1-inch  paper,  one  side  per 
sheet. 

■  The  application  form  may  be  reproduced. 

■  Multiple  entries  from  one  company  will  be  consid¬ 
ered,  but  each  entry  must  be  submitted  separately. 

■  Entries  must  be  made  jointly  by  the  IS  executive 
AND  the  business  sponsor  for  whom  the  system 
delivers  value. 

■  IT  vendors,  public-relations  and  advertising  firms, 
consultants  and  other  third  parties  may  NOT  apply 
on  behalf  of  another  firm.  They  are  encouraged  to 
forward  this  form  to  the  “owner”  of  the  system,  or 
to  contact  CIO  Communications  to  recommend  that 
an  application  form  be  sent  to  their  client. 

■  All  entries  must  be  computer-generated  or  typed;  no 
handwritten  entries  will  be  accepted. 

■  When  feasible,  an  additional  copy  of  the  entry  should 
be  sent  on  a  3V2  -inch  disk.  Electronic  entries  must 
be  limited  to  word-processing  and  spreadsheet  pack¬ 
ages  that  are  compatible  with  Microsoft  Word  and 
Microsoft  Excel  on  an  IBM  or  Macintosh  platform. 


NING  VALUE 


E 


1.  Company/Business  Unit 

3.  Supporters 

▲  NAME  OF  PARENT  COMPANY 

Please  list  four  people  who  are  willing  to  be  interviewed 
with  regard  to  the  system,  its  development,  its  use  and  the 
value  returned.  At  least  one  should  be  a  member  of  the 

CITY,  STATE  WHERE  HEADQUARTERED 

technology  team  that  developed  the  system  and  should 
have  played  a  significant  role.  At  least  one  should  be  a  pri¬ 
mary  user  from  the  sponsoring  business  unit.  The  other 
two  may  be  from  either  organization  or  represent  suppliers, 

PUBLICLY  HELD?  PRIVATELY  HELD? 

customers  or  others  intimately  familiar  with  the  system. 

ANNUAL  REVENUES 

A. 

A  NAME 

INDUSTRY 

NAME  OF  BUSINESS  UNIT  OR  ORGANIZATION 

TITLE 

(  )  (  ) 

TELEPHONE  FAX 

CITY,  STATE  WHERE  LOCATED 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  AT  BUSINESS  UNIT 

REASON  FOR  INCLUSION 

2.  Entrants 

B. 

A  NAME 

TITLE 

a. 

(  )  (  ) 

A  NAME  OF  ENTERING  I.S.  EXECUTIVE 

TELEPHONE  FAX 

TITLE 

REASON  FOR  INCLUSION 

NAME  OF  DIVISION,  DEPARTMENT  OR  UNIT 

ADDRESS 

C. 

A  NAME 

CITY 

TITLE 

STATE  ZIP 

(  )  (  ) 

TELEPHONE  FAX 

(  )  (  ) 

TELEPHONE  FAX 

REASON  FOR  INCLUSION 

B. 

D. 

A  NAME 

A  NAME  OF  ENTERING  BUSINESS-UNIT  EXECUTIVE 

TITLE 

TITLE 

(  )  (  ) 

TELEPHONE  FAX 

NAME  OF  DIVISION,  DEPARTMENT  OR  UNIT 

ADDRESS 

REASON  FOR  INCLUSION 

CITY 

Mail  to: 

STATE  ZIP 

qead.  ine*  Enterprise  Value  Awards 
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July  1,  1995  492  Old  Connecticut  Path 

(  )  (  ) 

PO  BOX  9208 

Framingham,  MA  01701-9208 

TELEPHONE 


FAX 


4.  The  Nominated  Organization 

Please  tell  us  about  your  organization  (company,  busi¬ 
ness  unit,  agency)  in  500  words  or  less.  Include  informa¬ 
tion  on: 

■  when  the  organization  was  founded; 

■  mission  statement; 

■  major  products  and  services; 

■  markets  served; 

■  any  other  data  you  believe  to  be  relevant  in  terms  of 
general  background. 

5.  The  Nominated  System 

Tell  us  about  the  nominated  system  and  demonstrate  its 
importance  to  the  organization  by  completing  the  follow¬ 
ing  sections.  Please  limit  your  material  to  five  pages. 

■  Objective:  Identify  the  primary  business  objectives 
of  the  IT  investment. 

■  Scope  and  Impact:  Identify  the  functions  (e.g., 
customer  service,  manufacturing,  planning)  that  were 
changed  by  the  system,  the  nature  of  those  changes  and 
their  impact  on  the  business.  Identify  other  business- 
change  initiatives  tied  to  the  IT  investment. 

■  Added  Business  Value:  Describe  how  the  tech¬ 
nology  investment  is  furthering  the  organization’s  strate¬ 
gic  objectives,  including  any  new  business  initiatives. 
Note  any  significant  event  that  would  help  us  evaluate 
the  nominated  system’s  value.  Examples  might  include  a 
merger,  a  new  distribution  channel  or  a  significant  regu¬ 
latory  change. 

■  The  Importance  of  IT:  Identify  the  different  com¬ 
ponents  of  the  overall  business  change  (e.g.,  business 
reengineering,  downsizing,  cycle  times).  Explain  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  IT  component  to  the  overall  business 
change.  Could  the  results  have  been  achieved  without  IT? 

■  Collaboration:  Describe  how  the  business  unit  and 
IS  organization  worked  together  throughout  the  project — 
from  concept  to  implementation.  What  were  the  specific 
tasks  fulfilled  by  the  business  unit?  IS  organization? 


services  (e.g.,  modems,  routers,  electronic-mail  pack¬ 
ages,  carriers  and  public  networks) 

8.  Truth  of  Information/Release 

The  following  release  must  be  signed  by  both  nominat¬ 
ing  executives  if  the  application  is  to  be  considered.  Un¬ 
signed  releases  will  invalidate  the  entry. 

I  hereby  state  that  the  information  provided  is  true 
and  complete  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 

I  authorize  the  release  and  use  of,  in  connection  with 
the  Enterprise  Value  Awards  program,  any  and  all  mate¬ 
rials  furnished  by  me  or  others  at  the  company  contacted 
for  this  judging.  I  understand  that  information  submitted 
on  this  application  or  subsequently  gathered  during  the 
evaluation  and  judging  process  may  be  used  in  articles  or 
any  other  type  of  publicity  relating  to  the  Enterprise  Val¬ 
ue  Awards  program. 

I  also  authorize  the  release  and  use  of  my  name, 
my  company’s  name  and  my  likeness,  including  but  not 
limited  to  any  photographs  and  any  recording  of  my  voice 
or  image  that  may  be  taken  of  me  for  CIO  Magazine.  I 
agree  that  no  compensation  shall  be  due  me  or  my  com¬ 
pany  for  such  usage. 

I  recognize  that  failure  to  meet  these  conditions  or  to 
provide  sufficient  material  that  can  be  published  can 
cause  the  application  to  be  rejected  at  any  point  in  the 
process  at  the  sole  discretion  of  the  sponsors. 

i. 

▲  SIGNATURE  of  nominating  i.s.  executive 


DATE 

2. 

A  SIGNATURE  OF  NOMINATING  BUSINESS  EXECUTIVE 


DATE 


6.  Quantifying  ROI 

Please  provide  a  detailed  summary  of  the  nominated  sys¬ 
tem’s  investment  costs  (including  all  up-front  develop¬ 
ment  expenses  and  annual  maintenance  charges)  and  its 
ROI  to  date.  Include  reasonable  estimates  of  indirect 
and  /or  “soft”  benefits. 

7.  Technical  Profile 

Briefly  describe  the  technology  of  the  nominated  sys¬ 
tem.  Please  include  the  names  of  major  vendors  and 
products.  If  you  prefer,  you  may  attach  a  document  con¬ 
taining  a  technical  description  of  the  system,  providing  it 
is  no  more  than  five  pages. 

NOTE:  The  examples  provided  here  are  meant  to  be 
illustrative,  not  all-inclusive: 

■  Architecture  (e.g.,  client/server,  distributed,  main¬ 
frame) 

■  Hardware  (e.g.,  mainframe/parallel  processor,  mini¬ 
computer/server,  desktop  computers,  handheld/port¬ 
able  devices) 

■  Software  (e.g.,  operating  systems,  database  system, 
shells,  application  software) 

■  Software  development  tools  (e.g.,  CASE,  4GLs,  GUI 
developers,  object-oriented  development  tools) 

■  Networking/communications  hardware,  software  and 


9.  Other  Editorial  Opportunities 

If  you  are  not  selected  as  an  award  recipient,  are  you 
willing  to  be  contacted  for  inclusion  in  other  articles  in 
CIO  Magazine?  Yes  □  Non 

How  did  you  learn  about  the  Enterprise  Value  Awards 
program? 


CIO  Magazine 

□ 

Academician 

Consultant 

□ 

IS  staff  member 

Systems  Integrator 

□ 

Other  publications 

PR  Agency 

□ 

VENDOR 

Advertising  agency 

□ 

Other  (please  identify) 

CHECKLIST 


Have  you  filled  out...? 

□  Company/Business- 
Unit,  Entrants  and 
Supporters  Information 

Have  you  included  on 

SEPARATE  PAGES...? 

□  Nominated  Organization 

□  Nominated  System 

□  Technical  Profile 

□  Additional  Return  on 
Investment  Material 


Have  both  entrants 

SIGNED  AND  DATED...? 

□  Truth  of  Information/ 
Release 

HAVE  YOU  CHECKED 
OFF...? 

□  Other  Editorial 
Opportunities 

□  How  you  learned  about 
the  Enterprise  Value 
Awards  program? 


Finally,  an  award  for 

information  technology 
that  recognizes  people 

and  their  organizations. 


Most  award  programs  recognize  “Best 
Product”  or  “Most  Innovative  System.” 
How  about  rewarding  the  strategists  who  take 
those  products  or  systems  and  make  them  work 
to  their  best  potential?  They  really  deserve  the 
credit. 

As  an  IT  or  business  executive  who  has  built  or 
utilized  an  information  technology  system  that 
delivers  both  demonstrable  ROI  and  strategic 
value  to  your  organization,  you  deserve  recogni¬ 
tion  and  praise.  CIO  has  created  the  Enterprise 
Value  Awards  to  honor  the  architects  of  innova¬ 
tive  IT  solutions  and  in  doing  so,  hopes  to  inspire 
others  in  their  search  for  enterprise  value. 


Enterprise  Value  Awards  Timeline 


Application  deadline:  July  1, 1995 

Judges  Select  Winners:  October  1995 

Announcement  of  Winners: 

October  16, 1995 

Awards  Ceremony:  February  6, 1996 
at  the  CIO  Enterprise  Value  Summit 


DO  YOU  QUALIFY  FOR  AN  ENTERPRISE 

Value  Award?  Three  criteria  are 

ESSENTIAI _ 

1 .  The  pervasiveness  of  information  technology 
— in  other  words,  the  strategic  objective  could 
not  have  been  met  without  IT’s  contribution 

2.  A  return  of  value  to  the  enterprise  (see  Defin¬ 
ing  Value  within  this  application  form) 

3.  A  partnership  between  an  IT  and  business 
executive 

If  your  innovative  solution  meets  the  above  crite¬ 
ria,  please  fill  out  this  Enterprise  Value  Awards 
application  form.  The  February  1, 1996  issue  of 
CIO  will  feature  profiles  of  the  winning  organiza¬ 
tions  and  the  executives  who  have  proven  their 
strategic  technology  investments  have  had  a  pos¬ 
itive  and  sustained  impact  on  enterprise  value. 

On  February  6,  1996  CIO  will  host  a  special 
awards  ceremony  honoring  the  winners  at  the 
annual  CIO  Enterprise  Value  Summit.  If  you 
would  like  to  learn  more  about  the  CIO  Enter¬ 
prise  Value  Awards  program,  please  call  Tracey 
Grogan  at  (508)  935-4449. 


Congratulations  to 
Last  Year’s  Winners 

a  p  c  o  a  ,  inc. 

Paul  R.  Langes 

Director,  Systems  &  Technology 

G.  Walter  Stuelpe,  Jr. 

President  &  CEO 


Caterpillar 

Robert  J.  I  Ioffe 
Information  Services  Manager 
Engine  Division 

George  E.  Curry 
Customer  Services  Manager 
Engine  Division 


The  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts 

John  Thomas  Flynn 

Chief  Information  Officer 

William  Kilmartin 

Comptroller 


Hyatt  Hotels  &  Resorts 

Gordon  S.  Kerr 
Senior  Vice  President  of  MIS 

John  W.  Biggs 

COO  of  Regency  Systems  Solutions 

KMart  Corporation 

David  M.  Carlson 
Senior  Vice  President 
of  Corporate  Information  Systems 

David  Wegscheid 
Divisional  Vice  President 
of  Merchandising 


PCs  Compleat 

William  C.  Brown 
Executive  Vice  President 

Gordon  B.  Hoffstein 
Ch  a  ir  m  a  n  &  CEO 


The  Enterprise  Value  Awards 

Honoring  executives  who  craft 
innovative  information  technology  solutions 
to  enhance  business  value 


DeloitteTouche 

Tohmatsu 

International 
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riETTER  FROM  THE  PUBLISHER 


“If  CIOs  find  themselves  in  a  service  trap,  a 
way  to  call  attention  to  technology ’s  implicit 
part  in  business  strategy  is  to  lay  out  a  busi¬ 
ness  case  for  the  Internet.  ” 

-Larry  Burden 
Senior  Vice  President  of  Information 
Services  and  Strategies 
Freddie  Mac 

In  December  1994,  we  published  a  special 
issue  entitled  “A  CIO’s  Guide  To  The  Infor¬ 
mation  Highway.”  The  response  was  incred¬ 
ible.  And  a  seed  was  planted. 

When  our  executive  editor,  Lew  McCreary, 
approached  me  in  late  December,  the  idea 
had  begun  to  germinate.  Lew  was  convinced  that  CIOs  and  senior- 
level  management  were  ready  to  embrace  the  technology  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  superhighway  but  did  not  have  a  resource  that  addressed  their 
concerns.  Although  countless  Internet-related  magazines  were  crop¬ 
ping  up  on  the  newsstands,  not  one  spoke  to  the  business  executive 
about  business  concerns. 

Until  now,  that  is.  This  summer,  CIO  Communications  will  begin 
publication  of  a  regular  supplement  to  CIO  Magazine,  aptly  dubbed 
WebMaster.  WebMaster’ s  mission:  to  deliver  solutions-oriented  infor¬ 
mation  that  will  enable  senior  management  and  webmasters  to  effec¬ 
tively  exploit  the  Internet  for  business  value  and  profit.  Case  studies 
that  explore  successful  and  unsuccessful  applications;  interviews 
with  prominent  webmasters;  stories  that  address  corporate  concerns, 
such  as  standardization  and  ROI;  columns  addressing  legal,  regulato¬ 
ry  and  security  issues;  how-to  strategies;  and  information  on  new 
products  and  services  will  all  appear  in  WebMaster. 

In  the  near  future,  the  World  Wide  Web  will  become  the  single 
common  interface  for  worldwide  communications  and  business  con¬ 
duct,  integrating  voice,  data,  video  and  other  digital  media.  You  are  in 
the  enviable  position  to  lead  the  charge.  I  urge  you  to  take  full  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  new  paradigm. 


P.S.  Get  the  recognition  you  deserve.  The  Enterprise  Value  Awards 
program  is  open  to  any  IT-  and  business-executive  team  that  has  en¬ 
hanced  business  value  through  an  innovative  application  of  informa¬ 
tion  technology.  An  application  form  is  bound  within  this  issue  (fol¬ 
lowing  Page  8). 


Legal  Systems 

The  legal  profession  has  long 
been  a  holdout  in  the  use  of  tech¬ 
nology,  but  all  that  is  changing.  In 
addition  to  productivity-enhancing 
tools,  lawyers  are  using  such  tech¬ 
nologies  as  groupware,  document 
management,  online  databases, 
imaging,  expert  systems  and 
videoconferencing  to  manage  and 
research  their  cases. 


The  Down  Side 

After  struggling  for  a  generation 
to  make  colleagues  aware  of  the 
crucial  role  IT  can  play  in  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  a  business,  CIOs  must  now 
face  the  consequences  of  having 
proved  their  point.  Systems  must 
not  fail — but  if  they  do,  customers 
expect  them  to  be  brought  back 
online  immediately.  CIO  explores 
how  companies  are  coming  to 
terms  with  the  inevitability  of 
downtime  and  calculating  the 
ensuing  cost. 


Signs  of  Support 

Software  support  is  changing. 
Vendors  that  used  to  offer  free 
support  are  now  charging  for  it  as 
an  add-on.  Some  vendors  offer  to 
support  other  vendors’  software 
as  well  as  their  own.  There  is  also 
a  trend  toward  third-party  soft¬ 
ware  support,  in  which  companies 
that  don’t  make  or  even  sell  soft¬ 
ware  are  selling  support  services. 
CIO  will  take  a  look  at  the  devel¬ 
opments  in  this  area  and  try  to 
gauge  how  well  they’re  working. 
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QUALITY 

EVERYBODY  TALKS  ABOUT  IT. 

WE  PROVE  IT  HUNDREDS  OF  TIMES 
EACH  DAY.  |  j  j 

When  you’re  investing  this  much  in  information 
systems,  you  can’t  afford  even  calculated  risks. 
That’s  why  we’ve  engineered  quality  into  every 
phase  of  our  business. 

Especially  our  135,000-square-foot  MicroAge 
Quality  Configuration  Center,  where  we  assemble, 
configure  and  test  more  than  700  systems  each 
day,  adhering  to  the  most  rigorous  quality  stan¬ 
dards.  This  precision  not  only  earned  ISO  9002 
certification  —  the  highest  international  quality 
standard  —  it  earned  the  confidence  of  some  of 
the  world’s  largest  companies. 

What’s  more,  our  MicroAge  Infosystems 
Services  Network  is  geared  to  meet  the  high-end 
needs  of  corporate  America  and  supported  by  a 
field  team  that  guarantees  consistent  pricing 
and  service  —  one  location  or  enterprise-wide. 

And  Hewlett-Packard  is  as  uncompromising 
about  quality  as  we  are.  Our  inventory  offers 
the  entire  HP  product  line,  including  network, 
server  and  storage  products,  PCs,  printers,  and 
more.  All  HP  products  are  built  to  unsurpassed 
standards  which  have  earned  many  industry 
awards,  including  J.I).  Power  and  Associates’ 

1994  customer  satisfaction  awards  for  Vectra 
PCs  and  NetServers. 

So  don’t  just  listen  to  talk  about  quality, 
work  with  partners  who  will  prove  it. 


COUNT  ON  IT. 

C0UNT0N  US. 

CALL  (800)  440-8982,  EXT.  3163 

llrli  ting  you  work  faster, 
holler,  cheaper"' 

HEWLETT 
PACKARD 

\utbori  zed  Dealer 


Infosystems  Services 


All  trademarks  and  registered  trademarks  are  the  properties 
of  their  respective  companies. 


INVESTMENTS 


GO  DOWN 
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4"  £  $1.7815 

2  $  $  .8519 


Imagine  you’re  the  MIS  Director  of  a  major  Wall  Street  brokerage  house.  You 
know  that  your  firm  depends  on  instant  access  to  ever-changing  market  information. 
Even  minutes  of  downtime  can  cost  the  firm  multi-millions  in  lost  transactions.  Make 
you  nervous? 

Not  if  you  have  a  complete  SYSTIMAX®  Structured  Cabling  System  (SCS)  with 
our  new  multi-channel  384A  Video  Adapter.  This  affordable  new  adapter  supports  a 
minimum  of  28  channels  of  broadband  video  with  unmatched  reliability  And  since  it 
does  the  job  over  Category  5  Unshielded  Twisted  Pair,  you  don’t  need  to  worry  about 
installing  coaxial  cable. 


To  run  broadband  video  over  Unshielded  Twisted  Pair, 
major  brokerages  depend  on  ultra-reliable  SYSTIMAX® 
Structured  Cabling  Systems. 


As  always  with  SYSTIMAX  SCS,  you  get  the  dependability  that  comes  only  with 
the  world’s  most  tested  cable  products.  Which  means  you’ll  be  well  prepared  for 
any  new  applications  now  coming  your  way  What’s  more,  there’s  the  peace  of 
mind  that  everything’s  backed  by  Bell  Labs  and  that  our  manufacturing  facilities  are 
ISO  9001  certified. 

So  whether  you’re  looking  at  a  new  installation  or  a  retrofit-  on  Wall  Street 
or  off- make  it  future-proof  with  SYSTIMAX  SCS.  And  with  a  certified  installation, 
enjoy  the  protection  of  an  unsurpassed  15-year  extended  product  and  applications 
assurance  warranty 

For  the  resellers  in  your  area  who  can  bring  you  SYSTIMAX  SCS,  call 
1  800  344-0223,  ext.  5042.  Outside  the  U.S,  call  602  233-5855. 


AT&T  SYSTIMAX  SCS 


THE  LAST  CABLING  SYSTEM 
YOU’LL  EVER  NEED 


AT&T 

Network  Systems 


©1995A3&T 


Trendlines 


I.T.  IN  EASTERN  EUROPE 

Capitalism 

Gains 

The  fall  of  communism  in 
Central  and  Eastern  Eu¬ 
rope  was  good  news  for 
many  people,  and  informa¬ 
tion  executives  are  no  ex¬ 
ception.  According  to  a  re¬ 
cent  survey  by  Deloitte 
Touche  Tohmatsu  Interna¬ 
tional,  the  area  has  since  be¬ 
come  fertile  ground  for  the 
CIO  profession. 

In  the  first 
survey  of  its 
kind  in  the  re¬ 
gion,  Deloitte 
interviewed 
1,000  execu¬ 
tives  from  a 
wide  range  of 
businesses  in 
Bulgaria,  the 
Czech  Repub¬ 
lic,  Hungary, 

Poland,  Roma¬ 
nia,  the  Slovak 
Republic  and 
Slovenia. 

Nearly  three- 
fifths  of  the  or¬ 
ganizations 
have  appoint¬ 
ed  IT  directors 
or  managers, 
and  those  ex¬ 


Fax  To  Go 

A  pocket-sized  fax 
viewer  currently 
being  tested  al¬ 
lows  you  to  read 
faxes  from  any¬ 
where  you  can  be 
reached  by  phone, 
according  to  a  re¬ 
cent  article  in  Pop¬ 
ular  Science.  Mes¬ 
sages  are  received 
via  cellular  phone 
and  modem  and 
are  displayed  on 
a  magnified  LED. 
The  product  is 
expected  to  be 
widely  available 
in  summer  1995. 


ecutives  have 
greater  authority  than  ever 
to  spend  money  on  technolo¬ 
gy.  Nearly  three-quarters  of 
the  companies  surveyed 
have  established  IT  depart¬ 
ments. 

“The  response  indicates 
the  high  degree  of  interest  in 
computer  technology  among 
executives  in  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe,”  says 


William  Atkins,  leader  of  IT 
consulting  for  Deloitte 
Touche  in  Atlanta.  These  ex- 
ecutives  “are  anx¬ 
ious  to  make  up  for 
more  than  40  years 
of  central  planning 
that  greatly  limited 
the  ability  of  busi¬ 
nesses  to  grow  and 
prosper  with  the  rest 
of  the  world,”  he 
adds. 

Although  one- 
fourth  of  the  respon¬ 
dents  said  their  com¬ 
puter  hardware  and 
software  are  not  ful¬ 
ly  meeting  their 
needs,  limited  funds 
are  available  to  up¬ 
grade  the  IT  infras¬ 
tructure.  As  a  result, 
it  may  be  some  time 
before  businesses  in 
these  countries 
emerge  from  the 
technological  Dark  Ages. 

Companies  in  Eastern  and 
Central  Europe  will  take 
three  to  live  years  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  IT  sophistication 
of  the  West,  says  Richard 
Sterbanz,  international  part¬ 
ner  for  the  region  at  Deloitte 
Touche  based  in  Warsaw, 
Poland.  “It’s  critical  that 
they  modernize  their  IT  be¬ 


cause  their  competition  is 
the  West,”  he  says.  Although 
difficulty  raising  capital  and  a 
spotty  telecommunications 
infrastructure  are  obstacles 


to  overcome,  the  upside  is 
that  most  companies  do  not 
have  aging  legacy  systems  to 
replace.  Most  of  these  busi¬ 
nesses  rely  on  PCs  due  to 
prior  government  restric¬ 
tions  on  more-expensive 
midrange  and  mainframe 
computers  and  to  technology 
embargoes  imposed  by  the 
West  before  the  fall  of  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

Despite  the  dearth  of  mod¬ 
ern  equipment,  the  level  of 
technological  expertise  is 
quite  high,  Sterbanz  says.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  trade  restrictions, 
Eastern  Europeans  were 
forced  to  build  or  clone  com¬ 
puters  and  develop  operating 


When  Small  Really  Is  Beautiful 

Think  of  your  typical  image  file  as  Dorian  Gray,  and  a  com¬ 
pressed  version  thereof  as  his  portrait.  Using  most  current 
compression  technologies,  the  comparison  is  not  too  far  off — 
the  more  you  compress  the  file,  the  less  resemblance  it  bears 
to  its  original  beautiful  self. 

Well  despair  no  more— a  new  technology  can  compress  still 
images  by  at  least  30-to-l  without  any  visible  loss  in  clarity,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  company  that  created  it.  If  they’re  black  and 
white,  that  goes  up  to  100-to-l.  HARC-C,  developed  by  the 
Houston  Advanced  Research  Center,  is  a  new  technique  that  us¬ 
es  wavelet  algorithm  software  to  achieve  very  large  compres¬ 
sion  ratios  while  maintaining  excellent  quality.  It  can  be  used  on 
both  still  and  video  images,  requires  no  specialized  equipment 
and  exceeds  the  JPEG  and  MPEG  industry  standards.  The  result? 
Images  can  be  packed  into  a  smaller  space,  thereby  reducing 
the  costs  of  storage  and  transmission. 

HARC-C’s  developers  list  archiving,  interactive  communica¬ 
tions  and  on-demand  entertainment  services  as  likely  applica¬ 
tions. 

For  information,  call  713  367-1348.  ■■ 
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The  Bigger. 


SEE  US  AT  SUNWORLD  '95  •  BOOTH  >1020  •  MAY  23-25 


The  Better. 


SLSTIB 


©1995  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  Sun,  the  Sun  logo,  SunSoft,  Solstice  and  Solaris  are  trademarks  of  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  All  other  trademarks  are  property  of  their  respective  owners 


Introducing  Solstice™.  It's  the 
single  solution  for  managing  all  your 
systems  and  your  whole  network,  too.  No  matter 
how  big,  gnarly,  or  heterogeneous  the  whole 
thing  gets.  Unlike  the  competition,  Solstice  gives 
you  fully-integrated  system  and  network  manage¬ 
ment.  From  PCs  to  routers  all  the  way  to  the  data 
center.  And  Solstice  is  fully  scalable,  from  a  few 
nodes  up  to  tens  of  thousands  worldwide.  It  works 


with  your  existing  hardware 
and  software,  which  is  just  one 
way  it  lowers  your  operating  costs.  And  best  of  all, 
Solstice  actually  exists.  Right  now.  Find  out  more. 
Call  1 -800-SUNSOFT,  or  see  us  on  the  Internet  at 
http://www.sun.com/sunsoft/  And  do  it  soon. 
Before  the  whole  enter¬ 
prise  gets  the  better  of  you. 

SunSoft  Software  Products  The  Network  Is  The  Computer" 


wSun 
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systems.  However,  there  is  a 
lack  of  expertise  in  application 
software  and  especially  in 
general  business  practices. 
“Many  [programmers]  don’t 
know  what  a  spreadsheet  is,” 
Sterbanz  says. 

Eastern  and  Central  Euro¬ 
pean  companies  are  eager  to 
change  past  management 
practices  by  giving  managers 
more  spending  authority  and 
relying  more  on  consultants 
to  provide  expertise.  Just 
under  half  of  IT  executives 
there  have  some  control 
over  their  budgets,  and  more 
than  12  percent  have  the  au¬ 
thority  to  spend  more  than 
$50,000 — something  most 
view  as  an  astounding  rever¬ 
sal  of  some  40  years  of  re¬ 
strictive  business  practices 
under  communist  rule. 

To  obtain  a  copy  of  the  re¬ 
port,  call  Deloitte  Touche  at 
404  220-1050. 

-Peter  Fabris 


MARKETING 

INFORMATION 

The  Age  of 
Consent 

As  marketing  intersects 
with  technology,  compa¬ 
nies  are  amassing  in¬ 
creasingly  complex  databas¬ 
es  of  information  about  their 
customers,  which  turns  out 
to  be  one  of  those  good 
news/bad  news  scenarios. 
First,  the  good  news.  Mar¬ 
keters  use  the  detailed  infor¬ 
mation  to  better  target  their 
campaigns,  so  consumers 
get  less  junk  mail;  what  they 
do  get  speaks  directly  to 
their  interests.  But  better 
marketing  turns  into  a  bad 
news  privacy  bugbear  when 
marketers  (or  just  about  any 
plugged-in  person)  use  “data 
mining”  to  pull  together  in¬ 


formation  as 
mundane  as  an 
address — or  as 
personal  as  a 
record  of 
criminal 
charges. 

The  issue 
has  raised 
debate 
among 
privacy 
advocates, 
who  say  that 
consumers 
are  grow¬ 
ing  more 
concerned 
about  who 
knows  what 
about  them. 

But  according  to  a  survey 
by  MasterCard  International 
Inc.  and  Yankelovich  Part¬ 
ners  Inc.,  customers  don’t 
want  to  forgo  the  benefits  of 
well-targeted  marketing. 
(About  one-third  of  respon- 


Taking  to  Tasks 


For  technical-support  groups,  newly  installed 
systems  generally  represent  something  of 
an  unknown:  Even  if  the  technology  involved  is 
similar  to  that  in  existing  systems,  predicting 


Messaging  Support 

The  following  is  a  typical  mix  of  the  tasks  required 
to  support  a  messaging  environment,  rated 
by  percentage  of  total  messaging-support  time. 

Moves  and  Changes  15 
Programming  10 
Ad  Hoc  Application  Questions  10 
Returned/Lost  Messages  5 
Installation  5 
Training  5 
Workstation  Trouble-shooting  3 
Invalid  Directory  Lookups  3 
Forgotten  Passwords  2 
File  Transfer  2 
Other  40 

SOURCE:  FERRIS  NETWORKS 


what  will  perplex  users  can  be  difficult. 

But  if  the  new  technology  in  question  in¬ 
volves  messaging,  support  groups  can  take 
heart:  In  a  recent  report,  San  Francisco-based 
■■  messaging  research  firm  Ferris  Networks 
provides  a  list  of  more  than  300  tasks  in  40 
categories  that  are  required  to  support  a 
messaging  environment.  Among  the  big 

consumers  of  support  groups’  time 
are  programming,  ad-hoc  ap¬ 
plication  questions,  and 
moves  and  changes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  report. 
Ferris  also  publishes  a 
monthly  series  of  white  pa¬ 
pers,  called  Ferris  E-Mail  Ana¬ 
lyzer.  For  more  information,  call  415 
986-1414.  mi 


dents 
said  that 
they  get 
more-accurate- 
ly  targeted  information  as  a 
result.)  What  they  really 
want  is  to  give  permission 
as  to  how  information  about 
them  is  used. 

Helene  Graff,  Master¬ 
Card’s  vice  president  of  cus¬ 
tomer  satisfaction  and  ser¬ 
vice  in  New  York,  says  that 
consumers  cite  being  asked 
for  permission  as  by  far  the 
most  important  factor  in  al¬ 
lowing  organizations  to  use 
personal  data.  “They  need  to 
have  a  mechanism  to  have  a 
choice,”  she  says.  While 
most  consumers  will  rarely 
exercise  that  option,  “they 
want  an  ability  to  opt  out.” 

Of  the  500  people  sur¬ 
veyed,  90  percent  said  that 
they  should  be  consulted  be¬ 
fore  any  personal  or  family- 
related  information  is  made 
available  to  third  parties. 
This  is  important  to  compa¬ 
nies  like  MasterCard  that 
traffic  heavily  in  consumer 
information. 

However,  Graff  also  sees 
an  opportunity  for  a  competi¬ 
tive  edge.  Her  company  is 
testing  the  idea  of  not  only 
first  asking  permission  to 
sell  personal  information  to 
third  parties  but  also  offering 
incentives,  such  as  discounts 
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J.  D.  Power  and  Associates 
Drives  Decisions 
with  the  SAS'  System 


Will  the  cars  on  the  drawing  board  today  meet  consumer  demands  of  tomorrow?  That’s  the 
question  facing  J.D.  Power  and  Associates.  The  answers  are  coming  from  the  SAS  System. 


“We  produce  a  monthly  forecast  of  car  and  truck  sales 
for  about  300  different  vehicles,”  says  Jon  Rosenthal,  Manager 
of  Automotive  Forecasting  for  J.D.  Power  and  Associates.  “Each 
vehicle  is  forecasted  by  month  for  five  years  beyond  the  current 
year.  Right  now  I’m  forecasting  through  the  year  2000.” 

The  SAS  System  Fits  Our  Business 

“The  SAS  System  is  the  fuel  behind  those  forecasts.. .our 
software  of  choice  for  analyzing  sales,  economic,  and  auto  industiy 
data  and  then  reporting  what  we’ve  learned,”  adds  Rosenthal. 
“Before  the  SAS  System,  much  of  the  forecasting  was  done  by 
hand.  To  make  our  forecasts  credible,  we  had  to  have  a  credible 
system.  One  that  made  it  easy  to  build  applications  and  put  them 
to  work  across  our  computing  environments.  We’ve  got  minis,  Macs, 
desktop  publishing,  and  a  lot  of  spreadsheets.  The  SAS  System  Fits 
the  way  we  do  business.” 

The  Bottom  Line  is  Information 

Now  that  the  forecasting  model  is  up  and  running, 
Rosenthal  and  his  staff  are  using  the  SAS  System  to  build  an  in¬ 
teractive  database.  “The  Power  Information  Network  will  allow 
an  auto  dealer  or  manufacturer  to  go  online  and  get  market  infor¬ 
mation,”  Rosenthal  explains.  “When  released,  subscribers  will  be 


able  to  select  from  a  long  menu  of  reports  and  data.  The  versa¬ 
tility  of  the  SAS  System  is  crucial  in  developing  the  reports.” 

“The  bottom  line  is  this:  applications  are  being  devel¬ 
oped  with  the  SAS  System  that  will  deliver  the  most  up-to-date 
information  to  those  who  make  decisions  for  the  automotive 
industry,”  says  Rosenthal.  “If  manufacturers  and  dealers  can  get 
their  hands  on  accurate  market  information  and  predictions, 
they  have  a  much  better  chance  of  meeting  customers’  needs 
down  the  road.” 

To  receive  a  SAS  System  Executive  Sununary,  give  us  a  call  or 
visit  us  on  the  World  Wide  Web  at  http://www.sas.com 


O  a  _ 


SAS  Institute  Inc. 

Phone  919-677-8200 
Fax  919-677-4444 

Email:  cio@sas.sas.com 
In  Canada:  1-800-363-8397 


SAS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  SAS  Institute  Inc. 
Copyright  ©  1995  by  SAS  Institute  Inc. 


Our  Newest  Servers  Are  Designed  To  Give 


SOLID  Support.  As  you’d  expect  from  the  world 
leader  in  networked  servers,  we’ve  engineered  our  newest 
models  to  reliably  serve  in  a  NetWare  environment. 


EARLY  Warning  System.  Compaq  Insight  Manager 
monitors  hundreds  of  server  components  and  warns 
you  when  problems  are  merely  a  possibility. 


FLEXIBLE  Configuration.  SmartStart  revolutionizes  the  setup  process, 
automatically  configuring  and  optimizing  NetWare  on  your  server. 


Fewer  Aches  And  Pains.  Compaq  servers  are 
backed  by  our  three-year  on-site  warranty*  and free  access  to  our 
24-hour  help  line  (with  additional  plans  available). 


Moves  Information  Fast.  Compaq’s  TriFlex/ PCI  architecture 
builds  upon  the  new  PCI  standard, for  even  higher  performance. 

Prevents  Unnecessary  Strains.  Our  Pre-Failure 
Warranty**  replaces  major  parts  at  no  cost  —  before  they 
can  interrupt  a  group’s  critical  work. 


People  are  born  with  one.  Businesses  have  to  build  them  from  scratch.  To  help  you  assemble  the 
most  reliable  information  backbone,  Compaq  announces  a  new  generation  of  servers.  They’re 
all  designed  to  faithfully  serve  the  demands  of  workgroups  and  departments  —  from  the  expandable  ProSignia  line  to  the 
business-critical  ProLiant  family  (with  up  to  four  Pentium  processors).  And  they’re  all  engineered  to  do  what  every 

©1995  Compaq  Computer  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Compaq  registered  U.S.  Patent  and  Trademark  Office.  ProSignia  and  TriFlex  are  trademarks  and  ProLiant,  SmartStart  and  Insig 
Certain  restrictions  and  exclusions  apply.  Monitors,  battery  packs  and  certain  options  are  covered  by  a  one-year  warranty.  For  details,  call  the  Compaq  Customer  Support  Center  at  1-800-345- 15 


Your  Company  The  Thing  It  Needs  Most. 


profitable  business  demands:  keep  running.  Compaq’s  CD-based  SmartStart  ensures  a  smooth,  integrated  installation,  and 
our  Insight  Manager  constantly  monitors  for  potential  problems  —  which,  if  encountered,  are  covered  by  the  Compaq 
Pre-Failure  Warranty.  For  more  information,  call  1-800-853-9518  or  visit  our  Web  site  at 
www.compaq.com.  We  can  help  you  get  the  performance  you  need.  As  well  as  the  support. 


anager  are  registered  trademarks  of  Compaq  Computer  Corporation.  NetWare  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Novell,  Inc.  Pentium  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Intel  Corporation.  ‘Limited  warranty. 
'Applicable  only  to  disk  drives  running  under  Compaq  IDA,  IDA-2  or  SMART  SCSI  Array  controllers  and  models  with  advanced  ECC  memory. 


or  better  protection  against 
fraud,  in  return  for  permis¬ 
sion  to  use  the  data.  “By  re¬ 
specting  customers’  infor¬ 
mation  and  involving  them  in 
the  information-gathering 
process,  companies  can 
achieve  greater  customer 
loyalty  and  increased  patron¬ 
age,”  Graff  says.  “Compa¬ 
nies  wanting  to  increase 
business  need  to  take  these 
steps.” 

-Carol  Hildebrand 
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The  Hype  Report 

While  hype  plays  some 
role  in  most  discussions 
of  emerging  technologies, 
sometimes  it  seems  to  have 
the  starring  part.  Take  the 
case  of  multimedia.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  a  recent  article  in  The 
Wall  Street  Journal,  PC  Data 
Inc.  estimates  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  CD-ROM  titles 
reached  2,057  by  the  end  of 
1994,  up  from  only  197  two 


years  before. 

But  sales  aren’t 
exactly  going 
through  the  roof: 

20  percent  of 
those  titles  sold 
fewer  than  11  copies  in 
December  1994,  and  90 
titles  sold  only  one  copy. 
Furthermore,  in  a  survey 
of  912  multimedia-software 
developers,  consulting  firm 
Gistics  Inc.  found  that  96 
percent  were  unprofitable, 


Wall  Street 
Journal 
reported. 
Inter¬ 
active  TV  is  in  a  similar  situ¬ 
ation.  “Interactive  television 
doesn’t  really  exist,  and  peo¬ 
ple  got  carried  away  with  the 
potential  of  it,”  Geoffrey 


They  Can’t  Answer  My  Questions;  But 
Give  Them  an  A  for  Attendance 


There  are  many  ways  to  gauge  how  well  an  organization  is 
doing,  but  asking  customers  is  the  ultimate  test.  So  it  is  for 
help  desk  operations:  Myriad  statistics  may  reveal  how  many 
calls  they  take  or  how  quickly  they  take  them,  but  customers 
are  the  final  judges  of  their  success. 

With  that  in  mind,  The  Bentley  Co.  recently  announced  the 
Help  Desk  Quality  Report  Card,  which  it  is  marketing  jointly  with 
the  Help  Desk  Institute.  The  survey  is  designed  to  help  organi¬ 
zations  quickly  and  cost-effectively  measure  the  quality  of  their 
help  desk  operations,  identify  areas  of  weakness  and  develop 
an  action  plan  for  improvement.  Using  it, 
companies  can  collect  customer  input  on  is¬ 
sues  critical  to  help  desk  success,  including 
call  handling,  ability  to  resolve  problems  and 
availability  of  support  tools.  The  Quality  Re¬ 
port  Card  also  identifies  trends  by 
tracking  whether  customers’ 
satisfaction  has  in¬ 
creased,  decreased  or 
stayed  the  same  over 
time. 

Survey  results  are 
compiled  by  The  Bentley 
Co.,  which  is  based  in  Hudson, 
Mass.,  and  are  delivered  in  a 
comprehensive,  easy-to-understand 
package.  Call  508  562-4200. 


CAREER  MOVES 

Entex  Information  Services  Inc.  recently  named  LYNN  S. 

WILSON  to  the  position  of  vice  president  of  information 
technology  and  chief  information  officer.  Wilson  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  directing  the  IT  strategy  at  Entex,  a  provider  of  PC 
and  network  solutions  to  Fortune  1000  companies. 

ROBERT  McLENDON  was  recently  appointed  president  of 
the  Texas  Instruments  Software  business.  McLendon  has 
been  employed  with  Tl  since  1966,  most  recently  as  chief 
information  officer.  Replacing  McLendon  is  JODIE  N.  RAY  as 
CIO  and  manager  of  the  Information  Systems  &  Services  Di¬ 
vision.  The  IS&S  Division  is  responsible  for  the  strategic 
planning  and  deployment  of  information  systems  and 
telecommunications  for  Tl’s  worldwide  organizations. 

Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Co.  has  named  MICHAEL 
L.  WRIGHT  senior  vice  president  and  chief  information  offi¬ 
cer.  Wright  is  responsible  for  information  technology,  busi¬ 
ness  systems  development,  telecommunications,  data-cen- 
ter  operations,  computer  equipment  and  software 
acquisition  for  the  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  company. 

Becton  Dickinson  and  Co.  has  named  ALFRED  J. 

BATTAGLIA  to  the  new  position  of  group  president,  chief  in¬ 
formation  officer.  Battaglia  is  responsible  for  managing  the 
accelerated  development  of  global  information  systems  for 
the  corporation  and  for  the  development  of  enhanced  sup¬ 
ply-chain  management  programs  outside  of  the  United 
States.  ■■ 
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"Where'd 
My  Data  Go?" 
You  Wondered 


*  ;  •  • .  ’  For  as  long  as  organizations 

p  -  ••  '  have  been  trying  to  integrate  older  net- 

working  protocols  with  today's  LAN  data  in  the  same 
internetworks,  users  have  been  losing  data.  Parts  of  files, 
gone!  Entire  files,  vanished! 

Frustrating,  at  the  very  least.  Definitely  unacceptable  in 
~  business-critical  applications.  And  add  to  that  the  delays  that  were 

also  involved.  And  the  variations  in  delay.  And  the  inconsistent  network 
availability... 

Ascom  Timeplex  has  developed  an  internetworking  architecture  that 
lets  you  integrate  SNA  and  LAN  data  into  a  single  network  with  absolutely  no 
compromise  in  quality  and  service. 

It's  called  Express  Routing.™  It  allows  you  to  prioritize  individual  data 
streams,  making  it  a  bandwidth-efficient,  high-performance  alternative  to  many 
other  infrastructures.  It's  easily  managed  and  remarkably  simple  to  install. 

Express  Routing  is  a  product  of  Ascom  Timeplex,  global  provider  of  corporate-wide 
internetworking  solutions  to  the  world's  most  demanding  organizations  for  over 
G  ip  j- ^  25  years. 

Y fl y  Call  us  and  we'll  show  you  how  to  keep  your  data. 

Sjb  v  Call  for  information  now. 


ascom  Timeplex 

Connectivity  Without  Compromise. 


400  Chestnut  Ridge  Road 
WoodcliffLake,  NJ  07675 
Tel:  1-800-669-2298 
Fax:  201-391-5766 


Ascom  Timeplex  and  Express  Routing  are  trademarks 
of  Ascom  Timeplex  Trading  AG.  Other  tradenuirks 
are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners. 
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Darby,  president  of  Viacom 
Interactive  Services,  told 
Broadcasting  &  Cable  maga¬ 
zine.  He  said  it  will  be  1998 
or  later  before  a  viable  mar¬ 
ket  exists.  ■■ 

A  Perfect  Union 

In  the  April  1,  1995,  issue 
of  C/O,  we  wrote  about 
Document  Enabled  Network¬ 
ing  (DEN)  and  the  Shamrock 
Document  Management 
Coalition  (see  “The  Virtues  of 
Virtual  Documents,”  Page 
32).  Since  then,  the  corpo¬ 
rate  founders  of  the  two  doc¬ 
ument-management  stan¬ 
dards  initiatives — IBM  Corp., 
Novell  Inc.,  Saros  Corp.  and 
Xerox  Corp. — announced  that 
the  groups  have  merged. 

The  resulting  Document 
Management  Alliance  (DMA) 
is  organized  as  a  task  force 
under  the  Association  for  In¬ 
formation  and  Image  Man¬ 
agement  (AIIM).  Its  mission  is 
to  deliver  industry  specifica¬ 
tions  to  provide  universal  in¬ 
teroperability  among  all 
document-management  appli¬ 
cations,  services  and  reposi¬ 
tories.  The  founders  said  they 
intend  to  provide  the  DMA 
specification  to  vendors,  de¬ 
velopers,  resellers  and  corpo¬ 
rate  users  in  July  1995. 

For  information  about  DMA 
membership,  call  301  587- 
8202,  Ext.  607.  Hi 


OFF  THE  SHELF 


The  Discipline  of 
Market  Leaders 


CHOOSE  YOUR  CUS¬ 
TOMERS,  NARROW  YOUR 
FOCUS,  DOMINATE  YOUR 
MARKET 

By  Michael  Treacy  and 
Fred  Wiersema 
Addison-Wesley  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  (Reading, 

Mass.),  1995 
208  pages,  $25 

There’s  an  old  Swahili 
proverb  that  cautions, 
“To  the  person  who 
seizes  two  things,  one  al¬ 
ways  slips  from  his  grasp.” 
If  only  Michael  Treacy  and 
Fred  Wiersema  could  have 
said  it  so  succinctly. 

In  The  Discipline  of  Mar¬ 
ket  Leaders,  Treacy  and 
Wiersema  stress  the  im¬ 
portance  of  remaining  fo¬ 
cused  in  corporate  strategy 
setting  and  warn  of  the 
dangers  of  straying  from 
that  focus.  As  an  example, 
they  cite  the  success  of 
Henry  Ford  and  his  famous 
promise  to  give  customers 
a  car  in  “any  color  as  long 
as  it’s  black.”  Because  Ford 
focused  on  a  single  pur¬ 
pose — offering  an  accept¬ 
able  product  at  the  lowest 
possible  price — he  won  the 
hearts  and  dollars  of  count¬ 
less  like-minded  cus¬ 
tomers.  The  lesson:  Trying 
to  be  all  things  to  all  cus¬ 
tomers  is  a  recipe  for  dis¬ 
aster — or,  at  best,  medi¬ 
ocrity. 

The  first  step  on  the  way 
to  market  leadership,  Trea¬ 
cy  and  Wiersema  contend, 
is  to  think  solely  about  cus¬ 
tomers.  Begin  by  defining 
who  your  organization’s 
customers  are  and  what 
they  want,  and  then  focus, 


Michael 


Treacy 

iersema 


focus,  focus.  Your 
business  philosophy — and, 
thereby,  your  processes  and 
priorities— will  follow  natu¬ 
rally. 

While  the  idea  of  cus¬ 
tomer  as  king  is  not  new, 
this  book  breathes  life  into 
the  old  axiom,  albeit  some¬ 
what  clumsily  (readers 
must  wade  through  much 
consultant-speak  gibberish 
beckoning  them  to  “excel 
in  a  specific  dimension  of 
value”  or  “build  a  well- 
tuned  operating  model” 
that  eventually  “creates  the 
cult  of  the  customer”). 
Drawing  from  five  years  of 
research  with  CSC  Index 
and  a  study  of  80  market¬ 
leading  companies,  Treacy 
and  Wiersema  identify 
three  types  of  customers: 
those  who  put  a  premium 
on  product  performance; 
those  who  look  for  price 
and  dependability;  and 
those  who  most  value  per¬ 
sonalized  service  and  ad¬ 
vice.  Excel  at  serving  cus¬ 
tomers  in  one  of  those 
areas  and  maintain  accept¬ 
able  levels  of  performance 
in  the  other  two,  and  you’re 
on  your  way  to  becoming  a 
market  leader,  the  authors 
promise. 

They  go  on  to  examine 
examples  of  companies  that 
excel  in  serving  one  of 
these  types  of  customer. 


For  instance,  market  mav¬ 
ericks  such  as  Intel  or  Nike 
that  continually  redefine 
what  is  state  of  the  art  have 
customers  who  count  on  in¬ 
novation  and  top  product 
performance.  Companies 
that  choose  to  focus  on 
price  and  dependability — 
Wal-Mart,  for  instance,  or 
Federal  Express — cater  to 
customers  who  value  guar¬ 
anteed  low  prices  and  has¬ 
sle-free  service.  Finally, 
companies  such  as  Home 
Depot  or  Nordstrom,  on 
the  other  hand,  consider 
the  long-term  relationship 
with  the  customer,  not  just 
the  profit  or  loss  on  a  few 
transactions.  Their  cus¬ 
tomers  look  for  a  custom- 
fit  solution  rather  than  the 
best  product  or  the  best 
price. 

It  is  by  choosing  which 
type  of  customer  to  focus 
on — and  sticking  to  that 
choice — that  market  lead¬ 
ers  manage  to  get  where 
they  are  and  stay  ahead, 
Treacy  and  Wiersema 
argue. 

In  addition  to  pointing 
the  way  for  readers,  Treacy 
and  Wiersema  practice 
what  they  preach.  The  Dis¬ 
cipline  of  Market  Leaders  is 
not  meant  for  executives  in 
search  of  yet  another  book 
about  excellence,  nor  is  it 
for  reengineering  zealots 
eager  for  something  new  in 
the  “how  to”  genre  of  busi¬ 
ness  bibles.  Instead,  the  au¬ 
thors  take  sharp  aim  at 
business  strategists  con¬ 
cerned  with  their  corporate 
raison  d’etre  and  fire  off 
their  message.  And  al¬ 
though  their  delivery  stum¬ 
bles,  that  message  is  worth 
receiving. 

-Elaine  M.  Cummings 
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INFORMIX  DYNAMIC  SCALABLE  ARCHITECTURE 


Scalable 

Perform 

Only  With 

Informix. 


ance 


When  it  comes  to  demonstrating  scal¬ 
able  OLTP  performance,  Informix  continues 
to  be  the  database  of  choice. 

In  fact,  in  open  systems  TPC-C™ 
benchmarks  on  the  three  leading  UNIX® 
platforms,  Informix  is  the  database  behind 
each  hardware  vendor’s  best  overall  perfor¬ 
mance.  The  numbers  show  that  Informix  has 
a  proven  scalability  advantage  over  Sybase. 


Scalable  Performance  in  TPC-C  Benchmarks*  (tpmC) 

♦Represents  each  hardware  vendor’s  best  overall  TPC*C  performance  numbers  to  date 


AT&T 


Informix  Sybase  Oracle 

3118  1403  0 


AT&T:  Informix  $817/tpmC,  available  3/31/95;  Sybase  $718/tpmC,  available  3/31/95.  H.P.:  Informix  $984/tpmC,  available  3/31/95;  Sybase  $758/tpmC,  available  11/22/94. 

Sun:  Informix  $863/tpmC,  available  12/1/94;  Sybase  $890/tpmC,  available  1/29/95. 


Informix  Sybase 
2152  1204 


And  where’s  Oracle  in  all  this? 
Missing  in  action. 

Let’s  lace  it  —  il  your  database  can’t 
scale,  then  you  can’t  support  truly  enter¬ 
prisewide  applications.  If  you  re  looking  for 
the  best,  most  extensive  use  of  CPU  power 
on  uniprocessors,  SMP,  or  MPP,  look  to 
Informix  for  scalable  performance.  And  let 
the  facts  speak  for  themselves. 

Call  1-800-688-IFMX,  ext.  45  for  a 
white  paper  on  open  systems  database 
performance. 


® 


Fj  INFORMIX 


Find  us  on  the  Web!  http://www.informix.com/ 

©  1995  Informix  Software,  Inc.  Informix  is  a  registered  trademark  of 
Informix  Software,  Inc.  All  other  names  indicated  by  ®  or  ™are  registered 
trademarks  or  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners. 


INSIGHTS 


A  Report  Card 


Audit  Thy  Reports 

A  simple  review  process  can 
flush  out  many  of  the  problems 
lurking  in  your  reporting  sys¬ 
tem.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  first  tar¬ 
get  those  reports  that  you  pro¬ 
duce  most  frequently,  distribute 
most  widely  or  deliver  to  the 
highest  levels  of  management. 

The  management-reporting  audit 
can  be  conducted  as  meetings  be¬ 
tween  an  analyst  and  the  recipients 
of  each  report.  The  first  item  on  the 
agenda  should  be  to  question  why 
the  report  is  still  alive.  If  no  convinc¬ 
ing  answer  is  found,  the  report  should 
be  summarily  discontinued.  (Assum¬ 
ing  the  statistics  above  are  repre- 


matted,  inappropriately  distributed 
or  simply  not  needed.  Forty-seven 
of  the  91  reports  (52  percent)  suf¬ 
fered  from  formatting  problems, 
making  this  by  far  the  most  common 
problem.  In  second  place,  19  (21  per¬ 
cent)  had  distribution  and  frequency 
problems.  In  close  third,  18  of  the  re¬ 
ports  (20  percent)  were  unneces¬ 
sary.  No  wonder  so  many  managers 
complain  about  poor  information  and 
information  overload. 

The  surprising  thing  is  that,  to 
many  practicing  managers,  these 
numbers  are  not  at  all  surprising. 
Delving  into  the  reasons  for  this  sorry 
state  of  affairs  could  be  a  fascinating 
study  in  the  dynamics  of  codependen¬ 
cy,  stress  and  shame;  assuming,  how¬ 
ever,  that  we  are  more  interested  in 
fixing  the  problem,  what  are  the  most 
effective  steps  we  can  take? 

While  creating  a  new  management¬ 
reporting  system  may  be  the  order  of 
the  day,  fixing  problems  with  existing 
reports  can  provide  significant  bene¬ 
fits  in  a  hurry.  Even  if  you  aim  at  cre¬ 
ating  a  brand-new  reporting  system, 
identifying  problems  and  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  your  current  system  is  a  very 
wise  first  step. 


A  common  theme  among  speak¬ 
ers  at  the  October  1994  CIO 
Perspectives  conference  was 
the  “information  impera- 
.  tive” — the  failure  of  many 
organizations  “to  exploit  the  wealth 
of  information  within  their  own 
walls,”  and  the  need  to  focus  more  on 
information  and  less  on  technology 
(see  “Information  Imperative,”  CIO, 
Dec.  15,  1994/Jan.  1,  1995).  These 
statements  are  right  on  the  money, 
but  what  should  you  do  in  order  to 
provide  better  information?  Before 
you  sign  the  check  for  a  fuzzy-object, 
touch-oriented,  logic-sensitive,  su¬ 
per-galactic  executive  information 
system,  it  may  be  a  good  idea  to  stop 
and  ask  what  is  wrong  with  your  cur¬ 
rent  reports. 

I  recently  conducted  a  study  of  91 
reports  in  21  companies  across  a 
range  of  industries  and  found  three 
major  categories  of  problems:  Many 
of  the  reports  were 
badly  for- 


Most  management- 
reporting  systems 
would  receive  less 
than  a  passing  grade. 
The  good  news  is  that 
the  typical  problems 
are  easy  to  address. 


BY  IDO  MILLET 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  JEAN  TUTTLE 


Copyright  ©  1995  Novell,  Inc.  All  Rights  Reserved.  Novell,  TUXEDO 
ond  N  Design  are  registered  trademarks  of  Novell,  Inc. 


MAY  YOU 


LIVE  IN 


INTERESTING 


TIMES. 


These  days,  you  have  to  be  prepared 
for  changing  conditions.  Stretch  the 
envelope.  Shift  on-the-fly.  Rapidly 
develop  the  high-performance 
client/server  applications  you  can 
run  your  business  on. 

Then  scale  them; 
distribute  them;  manage 
them;  deploy  them  with  the 
power  and  reliability  of 
a  "virtual  mainframe." 


Three-tier  client/server  using  your 
favorite  development  tools.  Across 
hundreds  of  servers  and  thousands 


of  clients.  Today.  Now. 
Isn’t  that  interesting? 


Hundreds  of  organizations 
rely  on  TUXEDO  System's 
three-tier  development 
and  runtime  environ¬ 
ment  to  develop  and  deploy 
reliable,  high-performance 
distributed  applications. 

It's  a  very  interesting  story. 
Call  1-800-246-4954  today 
for  an  information  kit. 


sentative,  go  figure  the  impact  of  a 
20  percent  reduction  in  reporting 
output  on  rain  forests  and  spotted 
owls.) 

If  the  report  is  justifiable,  the  anal¬ 
ysis  should  turn  to  identifying  op¬ 
portunities  for  improving  formatting. 
The  most  common  formatting  prob¬ 
lems  encountered  in  my  sample 
were  reports  with  too  much  infor¬ 
mation,  poor  layouts,  missing  infor¬ 
mation  or  bad  sorting.  Most  of  these 
problems  are  easy  to  identify — par¬ 
ticularly  if  certain  guidelines  are 
kept  in  mind. 

Form  Follows  Function 

The  best  reports  are  action-oriented 
reports,  and  the  best  formats  are 
those  that  help  managers  identify 
and  address  the  need  for  action.  The 
fundamental  formatting  question, 
then,  is,  “What  action  will  this  report 
trigger?”  Once  the  rationale  for  a  re¬ 
port  is  clear,  it  is  typically  easy  to 
improve  its  format. 

Consider,  for  example,  a  typical 
10-page  report  for  a  video  store, 
showing  how  many  rentals  each  of 
the  store’s  300  video  titles  generat¬ 
ed  during  the  past  quarter.  The  re¬ 
port  is  sorted  alphabetically  by  title. 
A  good  suggestion  would  be  to  sort 
the  report  by  rental  volume  instead 
of  by  title.  A  further  improvement 
may  be  achieved  by  showing  only 
titles  with  the  highest  and  lowest 
rental  volumes.  But  wait — these  are 
only  surface  improvements,  since 
the  rationale  for  the  report  is  not  yet 
clear. 

A  short  meeting  with  the  store 
manager  leads  us  to  conclude  that 
she  intends  to  use  the  report  to  ad¬ 
just  the  number  of  copies  owned  for 
each  title.  Now  it  becomes  clear  that 
we  should  compute  for  each  title  the 
ratio  of  monthly  rentals  per  copy, 
sort  the  report  by  that  ratio  and  pre¬ 
sent  the  manager  with  a  one-page 
report  showing  only  titles  with  very 
high  or  very  low  ratios.  The  manag¬ 
er  may  now  use  this  report  to  acquire 
additional  copies  for  high-turnover 
titles  and  to  sell  copies  of  titles  with 
low  turnover  rates. 

This  example  illustrates  several 
guidelines  derived  from  the  “form 


follows  function”  principle.  Primari¬ 
ly,  it  underscores  the  need  to  drive 
formatting  decisions  by  first  identi¬ 
fying  the  rationale  for  the  report. 
Violations  of  this  seemingly  self-evi¬ 
dent  truth  are  probably  responsible 
for  many  of  the  formatting  problems 
afflicting  your  reports. 


The  best  reports  are 
action-oriented  reports,  and 
the  best  formats  are  those 
that  help  managers 
identify  and  address  the 
need  for  action.  The 
fundamental  formatting 
question,  then,  is,  “What 
action  will  this  report 
trigger?” 


The  use  of  exception  reports  to 
reduce  information  overload  is  an¬ 
other  guideline  reflected  in  this 
case.  One  of  my  mentors  used  to  ar¬ 
gue  that  management  reports  should 
never  be  longer  than  one  page;  I  still 
think  there  are  cases  where  more 
than  one  page  can  be  justified,  but 
as  the  video-store  example  demon¬ 
strates,  this  rule  works  well  most  of 
the  time. 

Two  more  guidelines  reflected 
above  are  the  power  of  ratios  and  the 
importance  of  sorting  in  accordance 
with  the  issue  at  hand.  Others  include 
avoiding  overprecision,  keeping  re¬ 
port  formats  uniform  and  using 
graphs.  Graphs  are  particularly  use¬ 
ful  for  depicting  trends,  proportions 
and  correlations.  Twelve  of  the  91 
reports  in  my  sample  could  be  im¬ 
proved  by  using  a  graph  rather  than 
a  tabular  format. 

On  a  Need-To-Know  Basis 

Finally,  when  the  formatting  issues 
have  been  addressed,  the  audit  pro¬ 
cess  can  turn  to  the  question  of  dis¬ 


tribution.  As  the  sample  data  indi¬ 
cates,  the  distribution  lists  of  many 
reports  should  be  updated  to  reflect 
who  actually  needs  the  information 
and  how  often.  We’ve  all  seen  cases 
of  reports  that  are  produced  in  multi¬ 
ple  copies  only  to  be  filed  or  thrown 
away  unread. 

One  option  is  to  periodically  attach 
a  memo  to  reports  asking  each  recip¬ 
ient  to  respond  if  they  want  to  remain 
on  the  distribution  list.  Those  man¬ 
agers  who  don’t  respond  can  then  be 
taken  off  the  list.  A  more  aggressive 
move  is  to  simply  halt  production  of 
certain  reports  and  see  who  com¬ 
plains.  This  can  be  risky,  but  I  know 
of  one  account  where  such  guerrilla 
tactics  were  applied  to  a  set  of  routine 
reports  generated  for  the  judges  in  a 
state  judicial  system.  None  of  the 
judges  complained!  Production  of  the 
reports  was  then  changed  from  peri¬ 
odic  to  “on  demand”  and  all  lived  hap¬ 
pily  ever  after. 

Another  problem  that  needs  to  be 
addressed  during  the  audit  is  the 
question  of  frequency.  Many  reports 
that  monitor  what  used  to  be  a  “hot” 
issue  have  long  since  cooled  off  and 
should  be  produced  less  frequently. 
Another  typical  mistake  is  to  send  a 
report  to  all  recipients  using  the 
same  frequency.  Typically,  higher-lev- 
el  managers  should  receive  reports 
less  often  unless  certain  exception 
conditions  have  been  triggered. 

Besides  conducting  a  management¬ 
reporting  audit,  many  other  tactics 
are  useful  for  improving  the  report¬ 
ing  situation  in  your  company.  In 
particular,  you  should  consider 
enforcing  the  use  of  templates  for 
report  requests,  creating  a  catalog  of 
the  reports  used  in  the  company, 
assigning  organizational  “owners”  to 
each  report,  using  modern  report 
generators,  and  training  both  man¬ 
agers  and  analysts  in  the  technical  as 
well  as  conceptual  aspects  of  report¬ 
ing.  As  a  first  strike,  however,  a  man¬ 
agement-reporting  audit  is  a  fast  and 
sure  method  for  improving  your  re¬ 
port  card.  BE! 


Ido  Millet  is  a  consultant  and  assis¬ 
tant  professor  of  MIS  at  Penn  State 
Erie  based  in  Erie,  Pa. 
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We 

conceived 

it. 

We 

developed 

it. 

We 

perfected 

it. 

Let’s  see, 
who  should 
support 
it? 


By  definition,  groupware  affects  many 
people  in  your  company  and  beyond.  They  rely 
on  it  to  communicate,  to  share  information,  to 
be  competitive.  In  fact,  many  of  these  people 
use  Notes®  and  cc:Mail™  applications  for  the 
most  important  aspects  of  their  jobs.  You  can’t 
trust  the  support  and  service  of  these  mission 


Lotus  Groupware  For  Team  Computing. 


critical  applications  to  just  anyone.  So  it  goes 
without  saying  that  the  same  people  who 
created  the  category  of  groupware  should  be 
the  same  people  who  support  and  service  it. 
Lotus®  and  our  Lotus  Support  Partners. 

We’re  the  only  software  developer  offering  a 
truly  global  approach  to  support,  with  14  major 
support  centers  around  the  world  delivering 
consistent  programs  and  services.  Since  Lotus 
spent  years  developing  and  evolving  groupware, 
it  stands  to  reason  our  support  and  service 
professionals  are  knowledgeable  of  complex, 
cross-platform,  enterprise-wide  architectures. 

Lotus  is  also  the  clear  leader  in  electronic 
support,  working  closely  with  other  vendors 
through  the  Technical  Support  Alliance 
Network  (TSA  Net)  to  solve  complicated  tech¬ 
nical  problems  for  any 
product.  Need  to  find 
out  more?  just  call  Working  Together' 
Lotus  at  1-800-872-3387,  ext.  A734*  or  contact 
your  nearest  reseller  or  Lotus  Support  Partner. 
Because  when  you  think  about  it,  there  isn’t 
anyone  else  you’d  want  to  call. 

*In  Canada  call  1-800 -GO -  LOTUS.  01995  Lotus  Development  Corporation, 

55  Cambridge  Parkway,  Cambridge,  MA  02142.  Lotus,  Lotus  Notes  and  NotesSuite  are 
registered  trademarks  and  cc:Mail  is  a  trademark  of  Lotus  Development  Corporation. 


Lotus 


Aii  Idea  Without  A  Customer  Goes  Nowhere  Fast. 


At  Advanced  Micro  Devices,  we  champion  ideas  that  make  a  difference 


to  our  customers.  Ideas  we  transform  into  microchips  that  make 


personal  computer  and  communications  systems  perform  Letter.  As  a 


result,  AMD  is  Number  1  or  2  in  the  world  in  every  market  where  we 


compete— microprocessors,  communications  circuits,  flash  memories  and 


programmable  logic.  Which  is  not  to  say  we’ve  crossed  the  finish  line. 


The  truth  is,  we  win  when  our  customers  win.  That’s  why  our  12,000 


people  worldwide  are  racing  into  the  future  with  a  singular  vision: 


If  it’s  a  good  idea.  II  it  makes  a  difference.  Run  witli  it. 

AM  D  S 

R  u  n  wr  i  th  it. 


1-800-222-9323  Internet:  http://www.amd.com 


199s)  Advanced  Micro  Devices.  Inc.  AMD  and  the  AMD  logo  are  registered  trademarks  of  Advanced  Micro  Devices.  Inc. 
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“Rarely  does  sharing  information  change 
mental  models  and  lead  to  fundamental 
improvements  in  business  operations.  ” 

-  Peter  M.  Senge,  Director 
Organizational  Learning  Center 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
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BY  CAROL  HILDEBRAND 


Of  Human  Bonding 

Business-process  innovation  can  come  from  within  and 
without.  For  one  manufacturing  company  on  the  brink, 
the  heads-together  teamwork  of  union  and  management 
employees  got  things  rolling.  Their  efforts  are  presented 
in  the  first  half  of  this  feature.  In  the  second  half, 

Aqualon’s  team  tries  to  build  on  its  progress  by  turning 

to  the  outside,  namely,  the  collected 
knowledge  of  The  Manager’s  Network, 


a  group  of  Fortune  150  managers  who  paid  a  call  on  the 
Texas  firm,  analyzed  its  predicament  and  offered  a 
promising  vision  of  its  future. 


Of  Internal  Bonding  and 
Revisionist  Courses 

Back  hi  1991,  when  Lee  Hext  slammed 
his  truck  door  on  the  beginning  of 
another  workday,  chances  were 
good  that  he  wasn’t  thinking  about 
how  to  cut  down  on  defective  prod¬ 
uct  or  how  to  boost  his  company’s 
return  on  equity.  Instead,  says  Hext,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Local  257  of  the  AFL-CIO  and  an 
Aqualon  maintenance  me¬ 
chanic,  “we  spent  most  of  our 
time  hiding  from  supervisors, 
and  they  spent  most  of  their 
time  trying  to  catch  us.” 

Ah,  the  transferable  skills 
one  learns  as  a  youth.  The 
trouble  was,  Aqualon  was  not 
the  neighborhood  playground. 

The  Kenedy,  Texas,  company, 
which  makes  water-soluble 
polymers  (derivatives  of  guar, 
a  soylike  plant)  for  use  as  oil¬ 
drilling  lubricants,  was  a  tra¬ 
ditional  manufacturing  firm 
using  1960s  top-down  man¬ 
agement  to  do  business  in 
the  1990s.  And  until  manage¬ 
ment  and  union  employees 
redesigned  their  workplace  in 
1992,  tossing  out  those  tradi¬ 
tional  boss/employee  roles  in  favor  of  au¬ 
tonomous  work  teams,  it  was  also  a  business 
in  danger  of  being  shut  down  by  corporate 
parent  Hercules  Inc.  of  Wilmington,  Del. 

The  redesign  has  kept  Aqualon  off  the  en- 
dangered-factory  list,  boosting  the  company’s 
return  on  capital  from  about  1  percent  to  25.4 
percent.  Today,  Aqualon’s  high  performance 
teams  not  only  run  the  plant  by  committee 
but  have  redesigned  nearly  every  process  in 
the  company.  Line  workers  talk  knowledge¬ 
ably  in  business  terms  and  participate  in 
training  (such  as  OSHA  seminars)  previously 
restricted  to  management.  Formerly  separate 
payrolls  and  benefits  packages  are  now  one, 
and  time  clocks  have  disappeared.  Says  Dick¬ 
ie  Custer,  employee  relations  coordinator, 
“We’ve  come  a  long  way  in  three  years.  It’s 
almost  like  Alice  going  through  the  looking 
glass — fun,  but  also  frightening.” 

It’s  not  surprising  to  find  that  fear  and  pain 
played  a  role  in  Aqualon’s  redesign  decision. 
Many  management  consultants  point  out  that 
pain  and  fear  are  often  the  prime  motivators 


behind  corporate  change.  When  the  pain  of 
the  status  quo  becomes  worse  than  the  fear  of 
the  unknown,  change  will  finally  take  place — 
and  nothing  registers  higher  on  the  pain-o- 
meter  than  Aqualon’s  chief  change  driver,  the 
threat  of  lost  livelihood. 

Faced  with  a  possible  corporate  shutdown 
in  late  1991,  the  company  formed  an  eight- 
person  team  with  equal  representation  from 
union  workers  and  management,  and  en¬ 
sconced  them  in  a  conference  room  at  the 
Kenedy  Community  Center  for  three  months. 
Their  mission:  review  Aqualon’s  operations 
and  business  practices 
and  formulate  a  plan  to 
steer  the  company  back 
to  profitability.  The  team’s 
close-quartering  quickly 
dissolved  the  “us-ver- 
sus-them”  attitudes  of 
its  members,  says  Oscar 
Danmier,  a  local  union 
vice  president  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  team.  “You  can’t 
sit  across  the  table  from  a 
person  every  day  and  not 
see  them  as  a  human.” 

But  jelling  as  a  team 
was  just  the  beginning 
of  the  group’s  efforts. 
It  next  sought  input  from 
every  Aqualon  employee 
in  a  companywide  sur¬ 
vey  on  plant  strengths, 
weaknesses  and  employee  values.  Pat  Dz- 
iuk,  a  plant  technical  superintendent  and 
team  member,  says  that  the  survey  iden¬ 
tified  people  as  the  company’s  greatest 
strength — and  weakness.  The  vast  majority 
of  the  labor  force  had  been  at  Aqualon  more 
than  10  years,  so  organizational  knowledge 
ran  deep — a  big  strength.  At  the  same  time, 
the  survey  fingered  the  company’s  auto¬ 
cratic,  clock-watching  supervisory  style  as 
a  major  source  of  frustration  and  resent¬ 
ment,  particularly  since  it  clashed  directly 
with  key  employee  values  such  as  honesty, 
fairness  and  trust. 

Using  the  survey  results  as  a  starting  point, 
the  team  originally  intended  to  solve  opera¬ 
tional  problems  from  a  total  quality  manage¬ 
ment  perspective,  which  meant  identifying 
each  separate  manufacturing  process  and 
applying  associated  problem-solving  tech¬ 
niques.  But  separating  each  discrete  process 
resonated  disturbingly  with  the  gardener’s 
rule  of  weed-pulling:  The  smallest,  most  in¬ 
nocent-looking  sprout  will  be  the  one  that 
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Advanced  Storage  Solutions 


‘In  my  nightmare, 


I'm  trapped 

inside  a  huge  document 

titled  ‘Files  J 
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Because 
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Circling  me  are 
flowers  with  the  face 
of  the  MIS  Manager. 

1  scream  at  them 
to  let  me  out, 
but  they  just  say, 


‘1  don’t  hear 

anybody  talking. 

Do  you  hear  anybody  talking?’ 


like  this,  even  in  your  wildest  nightmares,  we  present  the  best  storage  solution  for 
the  complex  and jeneous  environment  of  diem  omputing.Only  CLARiiONw  offers  the  industry's  finest  array  of 

ils.They're  enhanced  by  automatic  failover  options  that  further 
d  server  support,  in  short,  CLARiiO!Trt  provides  your  entire 
ntai  information,  and  equally  precious  peace  of  mind.  For  details  call  1-800-67-ARRAY. 


turns  out  to  have  a  taproot  as  big  as  the  back¬ 
yard  when  you  give  it  a  yank.  The  team  found 
that  not  only  were  manufacturing  process¬ 
es  inextricably  linked  but  TQM  alone  was 
not  enough  to  handle  a  complete  company 
redesign.  “It  just  blew  up  with  a  problem  of 
this  magnitude,”  Dziuk  says. 

Faced  with  an  action  impasse,  the  group 
brought  in  two  experts — Richard  Torstrick, 
an  internal  Hercules  consultant  for  the 
Parlin,  N.J.,  plant,  and  Barry  Macy,  director  of 
the  Texas  Center  for  Productivity  and  Quali¬ 
ty  of  Work  Life  and  professor  of  organization¬ 
al  design  at  Texas  Tech  University  in  Lub¬ 
bock.  Using  outside  benchmarking  visits  as 
an  aid,  the  two  helped  the  team  formulate 
the  Integrated  Operating  Plan  (IOP).  Instead 
of  redesigning  each  operational  process,  IOP 
gave  that  responsibility  to  the  source  ex¬ 
perts — the  workers — and  instead  reengi¬ 
neered  the  overall  management  structure 
that  governed  the  processes.  IOP  called  for  a 
steering  team  made  up  of  both  union  and 
management  personnel  to  run  the  plant. 
Each  shift  on  the  two  Aqualon  production 
lines,  basic  guar  and  guar  derivatives,  would 
take  responsibility  for  its  own  scheduling,  job 
rotation  and  peer  appraisal.  IOP  removed 
some  hierarchical  barriers  by  placing  every¬ 
body  under  the  same  health  plan  and  salary 
structure  and  implementing  a  universal  gain- 
sharing  plan.  (If  the  plant  meets  its  yearly 
objectives,  each  employee  receives  a  bonus 
equivalent  to  4  percent  of  his  or  her  salary.) 

Although  it  required  major  concessions  on 
each  side,  both  management  and  the  union  ap¬ 
proved  the  plan  and  implemented  it  in  June 
1992.  The  union  eventually  rewrote  its  labor 
agreement  to  reflect  the  new  plan,  tossing  out 
a  thick  contract  full  of  strict  job  classifications 
in  favor  of  a  seven-page,  flexible  bargaining 
agreement.  In  management,  six  front-line  su¬ 
pervisors  were  laid  off  as  workers  took  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  production.  Both  groups  now 
profess  a  much  stronger  respect  for  each  oth¬ 
er  and  a  newfound  ability  to  work  together. 
“We  began  to  trust  each  other,”  says  Danmier, 
who  readily  admits  that  he  was  previously  one 
of  the  most  vocal  union  agitators  at  the  plant. 
“By  laying  off  at  the  management  level,  they 
sent  a  clear  message  of  commitment.” 

In  the  three  years  since  IOP’s  implemen¬ 
tation,  line  workers  have  formed  teams  to 
redesign  product-line  operations,  revamp 
quality  control  and  receive  ISO  9002  certifi¬ 
cation.  Workers  admit  that  the  level  of  com¬ 
mitment,  responsibility  and  communications 


required  by  the  new  system  can  be  daunting; 
after  three  years,  they’re  still  getting  used  to 
it.  (Macy  says  that  organizations  should 
expect  employees  to  take  several  years  to 
integrate  such  wholesale  change  into  the 
corporate  culture.)  “Before,  when  we  were 
second-guessing  our  supervisors,  it  was  easy,” 
says  Plant  Operator  Rudy  Diaz.  “But  it’s  scary 
when  you  are  the  one  who  says,  This  lot  is 
good.’  It’s  a  $40,000  or  $50,000  decision,  and 
my  name  is  on  it.” 

In  spite  of  such  jitters,  worker-led  changes 
have  increased  productivity.  Aqualon’s  em¬ 
ployees  received  that  4  percent  gain-sharing 
bonus  for  meeting  1993  objectives,  and  Dziuk 
says  that  they  are  producing  a  higher  quality 
product.  For  example,  he  points  out  that  pre- 
IOP  rates  for  off-grade  products  typically  ran 
12  to  14  percent.  For  1993,  the  rate  was  1.3 
percent;  in  1994,  it  was  1.4  percent. 

Still,  the  company  isn’t  convinced  that  it  is 
out  of  the  woods  yet  and  recently  turned  to 
The  Manager’s  Network  to  help  it  tackle 
new  challenges.  (See  related  story,  below.) 
For  example,  a  recent  economic  downturn 
hurt  new  order  levels,  and  employees  proba¬ 
bly  will  not  get  the  gain-sharing  incentive 
they  received  in  1993.  The  company  also 
struggles  with  corporate  issues,  such  as  a 
Hercules-mandated  price  structure  that  is 
higher  than  the  competition’s  prices.  But  no¬ 
body  begrudges  the  uncertainty  that  often 
comes  with  the  need  for  constant  learning, 
because  the  trade-off  is  exhilaration.  “You 
managers,  let  your  workers  think,”  advises 
Plant  Operator  Jim  Alaniz.  “You’d  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  what  they  can  come  up  with.” 

Of  External  Braintrusts 
and  Course  Corrections 

For  companies  seeking  to  wring  a 
measure  of  success  from  today’s 
competitive  market,  help  does  not 
often  come  simply.  Executives 
can  choose  from  complex  manage¬ 
ment  theories,  consultants  with 
complexes  or  equally  complex  technology  ap¬ 
plications.  Then  there’s  The  Manager’s  Net¬ 
work.  Sponsored  by  Texas  Tech  University’s 
Center  for  Productivity  and  Quality  of  Work 
Life,  The  Manager’s  Network  is  a  three-day 
on-site  meeting  specifically  designed  to  help 
companies  foster  innovation — not  through 
jaw-dropping  techno-gizmos  or  Einsteinian 


“We’ve 
come  a  long 
way  in  three 
years.  It’s 
almost  like 
Alice  going 
through 
the  looking 
glass — fun, 
but  also 
frightening.” 

—Dickie  Custer 
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deductive  reasoning — but 
through  the  simpler  mechanism 
of  sharing  ideas  and  insights. 

This  advice  is  drawn  from  the 
accumulated  experience  of 
about  25  line  managers,  hu¬ 
man  resources  types  and  TQM 
directors  hailing  from  compa¬ 
nies  such  as  Dow  Chemical  Co. 
and  Coca-Cola  Co. 

So  it’s  not  surprising  that 
when  Aqualon’s  leaders  looked 
for  advice  on  how  to  continue 
the  company’s  turnaround,  they 
chose  The  Manager’s  Network, 
whose  core  values  resonate 
with  Aqualon  innovation  trig¬ 
gers  of  communication  and 
team  building.  The  Kenedy,  Texas-based  man¬ 
ufacturer,  which  produces  guar-based  lubri¬ 
cating  agents  for  the  oil-drilling  industry,  had 
recently  finished  restructuring  the  company 
into  autonomous  work  teams.  While  both  line 
workers  and  management  were  proud  of  their 
progress,  they  needed  help  in  moving  still 
further  ahead  in  their  turnaround  efforts. 

While  Aqualon  avoids  the  wallet  wallop  of 
consultant  fees  (the  program  charges  none), 
plucking  knowledge  from  network  colleagues 
is  hardly  a  free  lunch.  Hosting  a  site  visit 
means  two  intensive  days  of  plain  hard  work  on 
both  sides  of  the  equation.  Network  attendees 
tour  the  plant  on  day  one  and  listen  to  presen¬ 
tations  on  the  company’s  innovation  efforts.  At 
the  Aqualon  visit  in  October  1994,  employees 
talked  with  astonishing  honesty  about  their 
shifts  to  self-directed  work  teams  through  such 
efforts  as  team-led  manufacturing-process  re¬ 
design,  contract-bargaining  sessions  between 
union  members  and  the  Aqualon  management 
team,  and  Aqualon’s  relationship  with  parent 
company  Hercules  Inc.,  among  other  things 
(see  related  story,  Page  32).  The  warts-and-all 
presentations  were  vital  to  a  realistic  assess¬ 
ment  of  the  site:  The  more  the  visitors  learned 
about  Aqualon’s  inner  workings,  the  more 
Aqualon  would  reap  the  fruits  of  well-informed 
advice.  And,  says  Plant  Manager  Edward 
Coates,  learning  was  the  main  objective.  “We 
know  they’re  looking  at  a  work  in  progress.  We 
know  we  have  a  long  way  to  go,  and  we  know 
we  have  a  lot  to  learn.” 

Even  mealtimes  were  used  for  informa¬ 
tion  gathering.  Aqualon  hosted  all  the 
meals,  giving  guests  a  chance  to  mix  in¬ 
formally  with  their  hosts.  For  example,  the 
entire  company  attended  a  lunchtime  barbe¬ 
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cue  so  that  visitors  could 
pick  the  brains  of  Aqualon  em¬ 
ployees  not  otherwise  involved 
with  the  presentation  process. 
And  although  analyzing  the  host 
site  was  the  primary  focus,  net¬ 
work  members  also  picked  up  a 
healthy  measure  of  innovation 
tips  to  transfer  to  their  own  com¬ 
panies.  David  McKinnon,  plant 
manager  at  Hoechst  Celanese 
Corp.’s  facility  in  Coventry,  R.I., 
was  looking  for  inventive  ways 
to  reduce  internal  resistance  to 
autonomous  work  teams  at  his 
own  organization  and  came  away 
impressed  with  the  cooperation 
shown  by  both  union  members 
and  line  management.  Deborah  L.  Wiley,  an 
area  supervisor  at  Hercules  Inc.’s  plant  in 
West  Elizabeth,  Pa.,  picked  up  an  operational 
tip  during  the  plant  tour.  “They  have  a  good 
idea  about  bagging  their  product  that  I  think  I 
can  transfer  to  our  plant  and  save  us  some 
money,”  she  says. 

After  a  full  eight  hours  of  info  gluttony, 
network  participants  met  at  day’s  end  for 
what  amounted  to  a  core  brain  dump,  which 
is  generally  mediated  by  Barry  Macy,  the 
center’s  director  and  professor  of  organiza¬ 
tional  design  at  the  Texas  Tech  University 
College  of  Business  Administration.  Here, 
participants  shared  observations  and  drew  up 
a  list  of  Aqualon’s  strengths  and  weaknesses. 
For  example,  the  group  was  very  impressed 
by  the  understanding  of  business  economics 
shown  by  plant  workers  across  all  levels,  as 
well  as  the  generally  high  level  of  trust  and 
honesty  throughout  the  plant  and  the  very 
open  management/union  relationship.  How¬ 
ever,  participants  also  detected  remnants  of 
the  us-versus-them  attitude  common  among 
some  union  workers  in  the  days  prior  to 
autonomous  work  teams.  They  also  noted 
a  lack  of  financial  support  from  Hercules, 
which  was  expending  most  of  its  efforts  on 
international  expansion,  and  an  overdepen¬ 
dence  on  the  guar  gums  product.  Finally,  al¬ 
most  12  hours  after  hitting  Kenedy,  network 
members  headed  back  to  their  hotel  to  rest 
up  for  the  next  day’s  main  event — creating  a 
present-state  assessment  for  Aqualon. 

The  list  of  strengths  and  weaknesses  pro¬ 
vided  the  basic  fodder  for  the  assessment. 
Mediators  first  divided  the  members  into 
several  smaller  teams.  Then,  using  a  four-step 
model,  each  group  analyzed  Aqualon’s  present 
situation  versus  its  vision  for  the  future,  cre- 
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ated  a  “gap  analysis”  of  the  situation  and  de¬ 
veloped  specific  transitional  action  strategies 
to  help  the  company  get  from  here  to  there. 
Last,  each  group  created  a  visual  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  company’s  present  state. 

Each  group  then  presented  its  findings  and 
recommendations  to  a  combined  meeting  of 
Aqualon’s  union  and  management  and  the 
network  visitors.  Although  the  artistic  abili¬ 
ties  and  metaphors  varied  widely,  each  team’s 
“mural”  depicted  a  remarkably  similar  set  of 
strengths,  success  barriers  and  recommen¬ 
dations  for  hurdling  said  barriers. 

One  typical  scenario,  which  Macy  says  ap¬ 
pears  often  at  meetings,  was  the  “company-as- 
ship-at-sea”  vision.  The  illustration  showed 
the  SS  Aqualon  steaming  across  the  high  seas, 
with  a  mostly  energized  crew  (some  slackers) 
keeping  the  vessel  shipshape,  except  for  some 
barnacles  on  the  hull.  The  much-patched  ship 
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Who’s  Who  and  Who’s  Not 
in  The  Manager’s  Network 

The  Manager’s  Network  program  is  divided  into  four  North 
American  Manager’s  Networks  totaling  about  135  members. 
Host  sites  are  culled  from  the  member  companies;  each  re¬ 
gional  network  meets  twice  yearly  at  the  chosen  work  sites  across 
North  America. 

So  far,  about  65  of  the  Fortune  150  are  members,  says  Barry  Ma¬ 
cy,  director  of  the  Texas  Center  for  Productivity  and  Quality  of  Work 
Life  and  professor  of  organizational  design  at  Texas  Tech  University 
in  Lubbock.  He  divides  what  he  terms  “innovation  action  levers”  in¬ 
to  four  categories:  structural  (the  organizational  infrastructure  tend¬ 
ed  by  line  management),  technology,  TQM  and  HR.  For  example, 
one  of  the  structural  tactics  that  Macy  calls  a  lever  is  the  use  of 
semi-autonomous  work  teams;  a  technological  lever  is  just-in-time 
systems. 

The  makeup  of  network  attendees  falls  out  along  these  same  cat¬ 
egorical  lines,  with  one  big  exception.  About  70  percent  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  are  line  management  (structural)  executives  ranging  from  plant 
manager  to  president;  the  other  30  percent  are  HR  and  TQM  direc¬ 
tors.  And  who  represents  the  technology  category?  Macy  says  he 
hasn’t  seen  hide  nor  hair  of  a  CIO  at  any  of  the  meetings.  Blame  for 
the  dearth  of  technical  people  may  partially  lie  with  company  execu¬ 
tives  who  don’t  view  the  IT  function  as  strategic  enough  to  partici¬ 
pate.  Macy,  however,  points  out  that  many  IS  staffs  simply  do  not 
keep  up  with  business  innovation  efforts.  “It  would  be  very  useful  to 
have  them  at  meetings,”  he  says,  “but  most  of  those  guys  are  in 
functional  silos  and  are  anywhere  from  10  to  20  years  behind  this 
kind  of  thinking.”  Anybody  interested  in  picking  up  this  good-na¬ 
tured  gauntlet  can  contact  Macy  at  806  742-1530. 

-C.  Hildebrand 


is  bathed  in  sunlight,  but  storm  clouds  are 
gathering.  In  the  water,  sharks  circle,  and  a 
distant  submarine — the  SS  Hercules — occa¬ 
sionally  fires  “cost  allocation  torpedoes.” 

Translated  into  prose,  the  picture  reads 
like  this.  Aqualon  has  come  a  long  way  in  two 
years.  Management  and  union  workers’ 
teamwork  and  terrific  level  of  trust,  honesty 
and  commitment  have  helped  patch  the  boat 
and  keep  it  afloat.  However,  there  are  some 
dangers  lurking,  the  first  being  the  parent 
company  Hercules,  which  has  scuttled  some 
Aqualon  cost-saving  efforts  with  those  “cor¬ 
porate  cost”  torpedoes.  (Similar  to  govern¬ 
ment’s  unfunded  mandates,  Aqualon  had  no 
choice  but  to  fund  corporate  projects  when 
so  commanded.)  Hercules  is  also  a  barrier  to 
direct  contact  with  customers  since  it,  not 
Aqualon,  handles  sales  and  marketing.  The 
storm  clouds  and  circling  sharks  are  em¬ 
blematic  of  Aqualon’s  overdependence  on  a 
single,  cyclical  product  and  a  lack  of  capital, 
respectively.  Lastly,  the  unsightly  barnacles 
represent  the  lingering  emotional  baggage 
from  the  pre-autonomous  team  days. 

The  team  recommended  that  Aqualon 
address  the  Hercules  issues  by  lobbying  for 
corporate  costs  to  be  levied  on  a  requested- 
services  basis.  The  firm  might  also  consider 
using  the  plant  manager  as  a  plant  advocate 
at  the  corporate  level  to  help  achieve  long¬ 
term  buy-in  and  commitment  from  Hercules. 
Aqualon  plant  staff  should  consider  attending 
meetings  with  Hercules  sales  and  marketing 
staff  to  find  new  products  and  increase  cus¬ 
tomer  satisfaction.  The  group  also  advised 
Aqualon  to  expand  its  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  efforts  to  help  diversify  its  product 
line,  and  to  examine  and  address  lingering 
resentments  through  “softer  skills”  training 
and  continuing  cooperation  between  man¬ 
agement  and  union  leaders. 

While  it’s  obvious  that  two  days  of  talk  and 
advice  can’t  heal  all  wounds,  Plant  Manager 
Coates  says  the  meeting  was  a  tremendous 
boon.  Besides  providing  outside  affirmation  of, 
and  credibility  for,  Aqualon  mandates  that 
were  meeting  corporate  indifference,  it  also 
helped  employees  look  at  the  company  from 
a  fresh  perspective.  Speaking  at  the  closing  of 
the  Aqualon  visit,  Coates  told  the  assembled 
network  members,  “I  think  you’ve  hit  the 
nail  right  on  the  head.  I  feel  we’ve  learned 
more  from  you  than  you  could  possibly  learn 
from  us.”  Now  comes  the  challenge  of  putting 
network  remedies  into  action,  and  Coates  is 
grateful  to  his  ad  hoc  consultants  for  helping 
him  keep  the  SS  Aqualon  seaworthy.  EH 
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There’s  never  been 

A  ROUTER  LIKE  IT. 


NO  WONDER  WE’RE 
SELLING  STACKS  OF  THEM. 
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Introducing  the 
Access  Stack  Node, 
the  FIRST 

STACKABLE  ROUTER. 


Okay,  so  it  doesn  t  look  like  a  router.  But  trust  us,  it  is. 
And  tk  ere  s  not  anotker  one  like  it.  2^  Tkat  s  kecause  tke 
Access  Stack  Node  Irom  Bay  Networks  is  tke  only  router  tkat 
lets  you  pay  as  you  grow  —  up  to  32  network  interfaces  witk  up 
to  200,000  pps  forward  ing  performance.  Altk  ough  you  can 

stack  up  to  four,  tkey  manage  as  a  single  router.  (Credit  tkat  to  a  unicjue  multiprocessor 
architecture.)  And  you  can  also  unstack  and  redeploy  tkem  as  needed.  Its  one  more  way 
Bay  Networks  gives  you  more  ckoices  for  your  network.  So  call  1  - 800  -  8  -  BAYN  ET  to 
learn  more,  d  ke  Access  Stack  Node.  Its  got  tke  potential  to  ke  very  kig. 


©  199  5  Bay  Networks.  Inc. 


Bay  Networks 

The  Merged  Company  of  SynOptics  and  Wellfleet 
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COVER  STORY:  SMALL  BUSINESS 


Small  may  indeed  be  beautiful,  but  if  s  a  stage  to 
grow  out  of.  No  one  wants  to  stay  small  forever. 
Expansion-minded  businesses  can  leverage 
technology  to  help  accelerate  growth . 

BY  MEGAN  SANTOSUS 


The  competitive  mettle  of  AN  ORGANIZATION  used  to 
be  a  function  of  its  size:  The  larger  the  company,  the  more 
prepared  it  was  to  thwart  competitors  and  seize  ever- 
greater  market  share. 

But  bigger  no  longer  guarantees  better.  “The  reality  of 
the  marketplace  is  that  being  smaller  and  light-footed  has 
advantages/’  says  Darvis  Cormier,  a  partner  in  Deloitte  & 
Touche’s  Dallas  office.  “Smaller  companies  are  able  to  respond  to 
changes  rapidly  because  [they  have]  few  established  hierarchies.” 

Small  and  medium-sized  companies  are  turning  to  information  tech¬ 
nology  for  many  of  the  same  reasons  as  their  larger  counterparts;  they 
have  efficiencies  to  gain,  new  markets  to  develop  and  competition  to 
keep  at  bay.  At  Lone  Star  Steakhouse  &  Saloon  Inc.,  the  ability  to  ana¬ 
lyze  sales  and  labor-control  data  on  a  daily  basis  “is  critical  to  our 
growth,”  says  CFO  John  White.  In  1992,  the  Wichita,  Kan. -based 
restaurant  chain  had  23  outlets.  Today,  it  is  a  $196  million  company 
that  operates  106  restaurants,  with  45  more  opening  this  year.  All  will 
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LESLIE  KIMERLING:  “We’re  out  to  grow  not  only  for  ourselves,  but  also  to  help  define  the  health-club 
business  as  a  legitimate  industry.  ” 


Finance  in  Phoenix 
maxed  out  their  mainframe 

Operations  in  Oslo 
is  screaming  for  NT 

Marketing  in  Muncie 
wants  database  miracles. 


When  do  we  start? 


Teradata  is  a  registered  trademark  of  AT&T  Global  Information  Solutions. 
All  other  products  are  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 
©  1995  AT&T  Global  Information  Solutions. 


Let’s  say  operations  needs  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  time  they  spend  doing  standard  reports,  so  they 
can  concentrate  on  ad  hoc  end-user  requests. 

Or  manufacturing  needs  a  more  flexible  computing 
environment  to  let  them  optimize  resources  across 
multiple  facilities  worldwide. 

From  time  to  time,  every  company  has  holes  their 
strategic  computing  partner  just  can’t  fill. 

As  one  of  the  world’s  largest  computing  and 
communications  companies,  we’d  like  to  show  you 
our  resources,  and  how  we  can  help. 

Full  range  of  global  services. 

For  starters,  we  bring  you  one  of  the  leading 
IT  service  organizations.  With  over  19,000  people  in 
1,100  offices  in  130  countries,  we  can  help  with 
anything  from  business  consulting  in  Singapore 
to  NT  support  in  Nutley  New  Jersey.  In  fact, 
Microsoft  8  selected  our  services  organization  to 
support  Windows  NT  worldwide. 

Need  help  designing  and  integrating  databases? 
How  about  migrating  critical  applications  to 
distributed  environments?  They’re  just  two  of  our 
core  competencies. 


World  leader  in  decision  support. 

We  can  also  help  you  make  the  most  of  new 
technologies  other  computer  companies  are  still 
learning  about.  For  instance,  we  supply  80%  of 
the  world’s  commercial  massively  parallel  processing 
systems,  and  are  also  a  leader  in  symmetric 
multiprocessing. 

Thanks  to  powerful  alliances  with  Oracle,"  Sybase," 
and  Informix®  and  13  years  of  experience  with  our 
own  Teradata®  database,  we  can  help  you  design, 
implement  and  maintain  decision  support  solutions 
that  turn  terabytes  of  summary  transactional  data 
into  detailed,  actionable  information. 

UNIX®  Windows  NT,®  NetWare'  or  OS/2? 

We’re  also  a  price/performance  leader  in  general 
purpose  computing.  With  a  full  line  of  open, 
scalable  Intef-based  servers  that  can  run  any  major 
operating  system.  To  give  you  flexibility  anywhere 
in  your  enterprise. 

Learn  more  about  us.  Call  1 800  447-1124, 
extension  1040. 

And  tell  us  when  we  start. 


GET 


move 


Bringing  computing  and  communications  together 
to  help  you  get,  move,  and  use  information. 

jj^AT&T 

Global  Information 
Solutions 


be  tracked  at  the  home  office  with  an 
internally  developed  PC  system 
linked  to  an  IBM  RS/6000.  “We  rely 
on  our  systems  to  monitor  operations 
so  we  don’t  go  astray,”  says  White. 

Fast-growing  companies  don’t 
need  an  IT  budget  that  rivals  the 
GNP  of  a  developing  nation.  Thanks 
to  the  plummeting  prices  and  im¬ 
proved  performance  of  PCs,  small 
firms  (small  is  relative,  but  for  the 
purposes  of  this  story  we  are  treat¬ 
ing  those  with  less  than  $150  million 
in  revenues  as  small)  now  use  the 
same  powerful  applications  as  For¬ 
tune  500  companies. 

The  main  problem  faced  by  small¬ 
er  companies  is  a  lack  of  internal 
technical  expertise,  according  to 
William  H.  DeLone,  an  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  information  systems  at  The 


American  University  in  Washington. 
“In  dealing  with  rapid  growth,  small¬ 
er  companies  will  hit  a  wall  if  they 
don’t  have  good  systems,”  he  main¬ 
tains.  “Many  people  who  run  smaller 
businesses  are  not  knowledgeable 
about  systems,  and  they’ll  get  taken 
to  the  cleaners  if  they  hook  up  with 
the  wrong  people.” 

As  a  case  in  point,  DeLone  cites  a 
small  Pennsylvania  gas  distribution 
company  that  hired  a  programmer 
who  tried — and  failed — to  devise  a 
customized  solution  for  tracking  re¬ 
tail  operations.  So,  the  company 
president  opted  to  buy  off-the-shelf 
systems  from  a  software  consultant 
who  was  recommended  by  peers. 
That  effort  failed  as  well,  leaving  the 
president  frustrated  and  the  compa¬ 
ny  about  $45,000  poorer,  and  with 
nothing  to  show  for  it. 

Mesa  Air  Group  has  avoided  this 
fate  by  keeping  things  as  basic  as 
possible.  Although  no  longer  small 


(revenues  are  projected  to  exceed 
$400  million  this  year),  the  regional 
airline’s  continued  growth  rivals  that 
of  emerging  companies.  According 
to  Information  Systems  Director 
Harley  Murray,  all  systems  are  de¬ 
veloped  by  a  four-person  staff  on  an 
IBM  RS/6000  at  headquarters  in 
Farmington,  N.M. 

“Our  philosophy  for  developing 
software  is  strictly  bottom  line,”  says 
Murray.  “If  it  saves  us  or  makes  us 
money,  then  it’s  worth  making  a 
change.”  It’s  the  users’  responsibility 
to  provide  Murray’s  group  with  the 
cost  justification.  Without  a  huge 
staff,  getting  the  work  done  is  a  con¬ 
stant  concern.  “There’s  no  question 
that  every  day  is  a  challenge,”  says 
Murray.  “We  always  have  to  adjust 
schedules  and  be  very  flexible,  and 


we  still  manage  to  accomplish  what 
we  need  to  with  such  slim  re¬ 
sources.”  One  way  Mesa  manages 
the  workload  is  by  delegating  respon¬ 
sibility  for  specific  software  functions 
to  individual  programmers.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  one  programmer  may  work  on 
interfaces,  while  another  develops 
databases.  In  this  way,  various  phases 
of  a  project— or  multiple  projects — 
can  be  handled  at  the  same  time. 

Smaller  companies  often  have  a 
distinct  advantage  facilitated  by  IT, 
according  to  Cormier.  “The  big  trend 
is  integrating  enterprisewide  infor¬ 
mation  systems  that  enable  smaller 
companies  to  focus  on  speed,”  he 
says.  By  enabling  such  players  to 
seize  opportunities  and  exploit  nich¬ 
es,  IT  is  a  strategic  asset  that  facili¬ 
tates  competition  with  much  larger 
companies.  As  the  following  exam¬ 
ples  illustrate,  smaller  companies 
that  are  growing  rapidly  can  still  reap 
strategic  rewards  from  technology. 


Town  Sports 
International 

Health  and  fitness  clubs 

are  still  largely  a  mom- 
and-pop  kind  of  business. 
While  there  are  a  few 
large  regional  chains,  most 
clubs  are  solely  owned  and 
operated.  Town  Sports  In¬ 
ternational  Inc.  (TSI)  is  out  to 
change  that.  The  New  York-based 
company — which  operates  the  New 
York  Sports  Clubs,  Boston  Sports 
Club  and  Washington  Sports  Clubs — 
owns  and  operates  28  health  clubs 
located  in  urban  areas  throughout  the 
Northeast  and  in  Switzerland.  The 
company’s  55,000  club  members 
spend  $45  million  working  out  annu¬ 
ally.  According  to  Leslie  Kimerling, 
vice  president  of  information  man¬ 
agement  and  corporate  planning,  four 
new  clubs  will  be  added  per  year. 
“We’re  out  to  grow  not  only  for  our¬ 
selves,”  she  says,  “but  also  to  help 
define  the  health-club  business  as  a 
legitimate  industry.” 

As  a  consumer-oriented  business, 
TSI  is  most  concerned  with  provid¬ 
ing  a  high  level  of  service.  Achieving 
this  requires  a  balance  between  giv¬ 
ing  members  what  they  want  while 
maintaining  operational  efficiencies 
and  enforcing  regulations.  It  might 
be  convenient  for  members  to  sim¬ 
ply  walk  into  a  club  and  make  a  bee¬ 
line  for  the  Stairmaster,  but  check-in 
procedures  are  required  for  reasons 
of  planning  and  security.  And  know¬ 
ing  what  members  want  requires 
gathering  information  about  them. 
The  trick  is  to  do  it  in  a  nonintrusive 
way.  Ideally,  Kimerling  would  like  to 
gather  information  through  consoles 
on  exercise  equipment  that  can 
track  individual  workouts.  Some 
equipment  manufacturers  are  just 
beginning  to  explore  this  capability. 

TSI  applies  information  technolo¬ 
gy  in  practically  every  area  of  the 
enterprise,  including  business  devel¬ 
opment,  operations,  and  sales  and 


Many  people  who  run  smaller  businesses 
are  not  knowledgeable  about  systems, 
and  they’ll  get  taken  to  the  cleaners  if  they 
hook  up  with  the  wrong  people.” 

—William  H.  DeLone 
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BUSINESS 


REALITY 


Find  the  perfect  solution 
for  your  business  and 
the  problem  will  change. 


No  company  is  a  stranger  to  change. 
Whether  or  not  change  is  a  liability, 
however,  depends  on  the  flexibility  of 
your  information  system. 

Therein  lies  the  beauty  of  Sybase. 
We’ve  been  the  fastest  growing  company 
in  our  industry  because  of  a  simple  idea: 
Systems  that  adapt  to  change  give  you  a 
sustainable  business  advantage. 

Other  companies  sell  you  a  short¬ 
term  fix  that  locks  you  into  doing  things 
their  way.  Sybase  solves  your  immediate 
needs  within  an  adaptable  architecture 
that’s  prepared  to  handle  future  change. 

Sybase  further  lets  you  do  business 
your  way  with  a  line  of  high-performance 
database  servers,  development  tools, 
interoperability  products,  and  applications 
from  leading  software  partners. 

That  explains  why  companies  like 
Federal  Express,  MCI,  and  Avis  have 
selected  Sybase.  Call  1-800-SYBASE-l, 
ext.  6812  to  learn  more. 

It’ll  be  well  worth  your  rime.  Because 
tomorrow,  eveiything  will  change. 


ISybase 


Architected  for  Change 


Outside  the  U.S.  call  410-224-8044.  ©  1995  Sybase,  Inc. 


marketing.  Current  systems  consist 
of  a  host-based  architecture  with 
two  Compaq  servers,  one  for  finan¬ 
cial  and  accounting  applications  and 
another  for  club  management.  Most 
clubs  are  linked  with  corporate  of¬ 
fices  via  T1  lines.  An  electronic- 


programs.  In  New  York,  for  example, 
chances  are  good  that  a  member  of  a 
club  in  TriBeCa  has  a  different 
lifestyle  than  a  member  from  the 
Upper  East  Side.  Kickboxing  classes 
may  be  in  demand  at  one  location 
while  baby-sitting  services  and  aero¬ 


By  focusing  our  attention  on  reasons  why 
people  leave  over  time,  we  hope  to  extend  the 
average  length  of  membership.” 

-Leslie  Kimerling 


funds  transfer  (EFT)  system,  from 
Checkfree  Corp.  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
automatically  debits  checking  ac¬ 
counts  or  credit  cards,  sparing  mem¬ 
bers  the  need  to  write  checks  every 
month  (and,  not  coincidentally,  elim¬ 
inating  any  pesky  dues-collection 
problems). 

In  addition  to  billing  information, 
the  EFT  system  stores  all  customer 
information.  In  the  clubs,  attendants 
use  terminals  to  collect  data  from 
members  as  they  present  their  ID 
cards.  Clubs  will  soon  implement  a 
swipe-card  system  that  Kimerling 
hopes  can  also  be  integrated  with  a 
smart-card  application.  Instead  of 
carrying  coupons  around,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  a  member  can  use  the  smart 
card  to  purchase  such  extras  as  per¬ 
sonal  training.  Today,  however, 
members  are  asked  by  an  attendant 
what  they  plan  to  do  during  their  vis¬ 
it.  Besides  joining  the  EFT  system, 
that  information  also  goes  into  a 
database  that  helps  TSI  plan  how 
best  to  manage  facilities  during  peak 
usage.  For  example,  if  a  trend 
emerged  that  people  regularly 
queued  up  during  the  busy  lunch 
hours  to  use  one  of  two  treadmills  at 
the  same  time  three  stationary  bikes 
were  going  unused,  the  club  manag¬ 
er  might  decide  to  swap  two  of  the 
bikes  for  another  treadmill. 

“We  know  to  the  minute  who  is  in 
our  clubs  and  what  they  are  doing,” 
says  Kimerling.  Analysis  of  the  data 
also  reveals  patterns  that  help  sales 
and  marketing  design  membership 


bics  are  popular  in  another  neighbor¬ 
hood.  Knowing  the  needs  of  its 
clientele  helps  TSI  offer  the  pro¬ 
grams  and  configure  the  floor  space 
in  the  way  that  best  suits  local  pref¬ 
erences. 

TSI  is  also  creating  a  club-man¬ 
agement  database,  developed  in- 
house,  that  will  store  information 
about  clubs  under  construction  as 
well  as  the  status  of  equipment 
maintenance  schedules  and  war¬ 
ranties.  Together,  the  databases  pro¬ 
vide  management  with  the  ability  to 
monitor  customer  satisfaction  and 
identify  potential  problems  by  track¬ 
ing  reasons  why  members  quit.  If 
one  club  suffers  a  flurry  of  cancella¬ 
tions,  management  can  investigate 
whether  the  exodus  is  due  to  condi¬ 
tions  at  the  club  or  the  arrival  of  a 
new  competitor  in  the  neighborhood. 

While  a  certain  amount  of  mem¬ 
bership  turnover  is  inevitable,  man¬ 
agement  needs  to  be  aware  of  club 
conditions  that  are  within  its  power 
to  change.  “By  focusing  our  atten¬ 
tion  on  reasons  why  people  leave 
over  time,  we  hope  to  extend  the  av¬ 
erage  length  of  membership,”  says 
Kimerling. 

TSI  is  in  the  midst  of  a  compre¬ 
hensive  IT  overhaul  that  involves 
enhancing  existing  databases  and 
developing  new  ones,  while  imple¬ 
menting  data-access  tools.  An  online 
contracting  system  is  in  the  works 
that  will  automatically  upload  new- 
member  information  to  the  corpo¬ 
rate  office,  streamlining  the  con¬ 


tracting  process  and  reducing  the 
chance  of  errors  by  eliminating  the 
need  to  rekey  data  (by  law,  there 
must  still  be  paper  membership  con¬ 
tracts).  IBM-compatible  PCs  will  be 
rolled  out  to  each  of  the  clubs,  en¬ 
abling  all  locations  to  offer  members 
the  same  level  of  personalized  ser¬ 
vice  throughout  the  chain.  Says 
Kimerling,  “We’re  laying  the  ground¬ 
work  now  and  expect  to  see  the  ben¬ 
efits  down  the  road.” 

The  ultimate  goal  is  to  build  a 
seamless  architecture  that  will  track 
each  individual  membership  from 
initial  inquiry  to  termination.  “The 
more  we  know  how  well  we’ve  done 
at  our  current  sites,  the  better  situ¬ 
ated  we  are  to  expand  into  new  ar¬ 
eas,”  says  Kimerling. 

Regal 

Cinemas 


With  VCRs,  cable  tele¬ 
vision  and  pay-per- 
view  vying  for  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  attention,  movie 
theaters  might  seem 
doomed.  But  with 
1994  revenues  of  $136 
million — an  increase  of  more  than  39 
percent  over  1993  results — Regal 
Cinemas  is  one  movie  exhibitor  that’s 
growing  like  gangbusters.  In  a  recent 
12-month  period,  the  Knoxville, 
Tenn. -based  company  grew  from  45 
locations  to  120,  primarily  in  the  east¬ 
ern  United  States.  With  another  11 
theaters  under  construction  and  sev¬ 
en  existing  theaters  undergoing  ex¬ 
pansion,  aggressive  growth  will  con¬ 
tinue.  Soon  Regal  will  operate  more 
than  850  screens — which  adds  up  to  a 
lot  of  popcorn. 

Information  technology  is  helping 
manage  Regal’s  prosperity.  Director 
of  MIS  J.E.  Henry  and  his  five-per¬ 
son  staff  ensure  that  managers  have 
timely  information  about  every  as¬ 
pect  of  theater  operations,  box-office 
receipts  and  concession  sales.  Five 
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IBM-compatible  file  servers  and  60 
workstations  are  linked  at  headquar¬ 
ters  via  a  Novell  network.  Through  a 
dial-up  connection,  box-office  and 
concession  revenue  figures  (as  well 
as  revenue  from  miscellaneous 
sources  such  as  pay  phones  and 
video  games)  are  downloaded  every 
morning  to  headquarters.  The  data 
is  posted  into  DataFlex,  a  relational 
database  system  from  Data  Access 
Corp.,  in  Miami  Lakes,  Fla. 

According  to  Henry,  management 
relies  on  accurate,  up-to-date  infor¬ 
mation  to  keep  Regal  running 
smoothly.  A  daily  “snapshot”  report 
lists  revenues  for  each  movie  on  a 
weekly  basis;  “flash”  reports  contain 
daily  one-line  summaries  of  rev¬ 
enues  per  theater  and  keep  man¬ 


agers  informed  of  important  opera¬ 
tional  details.  For  example,  if  cash 
deposits  don’t  reconcile  with  rev¬ 
enues  at  one  theater,  a  manager 
needs  to  know  quickly  in  order  to 
find  out  why  and  take  appropriate 
action. 

Regal  aims  to  achieve  economies 
of  scale  and  attract  different  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  population  in  a  given 
market.  “An  essential  part  of  our 
strategy  is  to  build  theaters  with  a 
minimum  of  10  screens  so  we  can 
provide  more  options  to  our  cus¬ 
tomers,”  explains  Henry. 

Offering  more  choices  means  that 
something  as  fundamental  as  track¬ 
ing  box-office  receipts  becomes  a 
challenge.  Regal  sells  seven  types  of 
tickets,  including  adult,  child,  senior 


and  discount.  Participating  theaters 
also  offer  promotional  discounts  in 
conjunction  with  the  likes  of  Dunkin’ 
Donuts.  Two  dozen  Munchkins,  say, 
might  be  worth  $2  off  an  adult  ticket. 
At  theater  box  offices,  ATS,  a  sys¬ 
tem  from  O.C.  Enterprises  of  Dallas, 
tracks  each  type  of  ticket  separately. 
The  home  office  analyzes  the  data  to 
determine  how  promotions  are  far¬ 
ing.  “If  a  promotion  is  not  working, 
we  know  about  it  quickly,  which 
helps  us  design  better  promotions  in 
the  future,”  says  Henry. 

The  bulk  of  Regal’s  profits  come 
from  that  theater  industry  bulwark, 
concession  sales.  Maximizing  rev¬ 
enues  requires  constantly  tweaking 
the  product  mix  because  a  hot  item  in 
one  market  might  go  nowhere  in  an- 
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other.  “Technology  enables  us  to 
track  sales  at  our  fingertips  and  deter¬ 
mine  what’s  selling  well,”  says  Rob 
DelMoro,  the  director  of  theater  pro¬ 


motions  and  concessions.  Each  night, 
a  manager  logs  sales  into  the  ATS 
system.  (Cash  registers  are  not  inte¬ 
grated  with  theater-based  servers  be¬ 
cause  a  network  outage  could  disrupt 
sales.)  Managers  rely  on  weekly  up¬ 
dates  to  compare  how  a  particular 
concession  item  is  selling  on  a  the¬ 
ater-by-theater  or  chain  wide  basis. 
When  sales  figures  were  compiled 
manually,  it  took  weeks  or  months  be¬ 
fore  changes  could  be  made  at  the 
concession  counters. 

Concession  revenue  per  capita  is 
an  important  metric,  calculated  by 
dividing  concession  revenues  by  to¬ 
tal  attendance.  This  figure  is  particu¬ 
larly  useful  at  newer  theaters  that 
include  cafes  serving  such  nonstan¬ 
dard  fare  as  cappuccino  and  muffins. 
A  low  per-capita  figure  may  indicate 
a  problem  with  inventory  or  product 
selection,  and  management  is  alert¬ 
ed  to  take  appropriate  action.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  DelMoro,  Regal’s  ability 
to  effectively  monitor  concessions 
translates  into  lower  food  costs — 
and  savings  that  are  passed  on  to 
consumers. 

Running  a  successful  theater  in¬ 
volves  more  than  booking  the  latest 
blockbuster.  Henry  is  busy  with  sev¬ 
eral  projects  as  Regal  continues  to 
expand.  District  managers,  each  of 
whom  oversees  about  12  theaters, 
will  soon  have  Everex  Systems  Inc. 
laptops  so  that  they  can  access  criti¬ 
cal  data  remotely.  Patrons  may  soon 
spend  less  time  in  line  waiting  to 
buy  tickets  and  concession  items, 
thanks  to  a  touch-screen  system  and 
a  debit-card  application  from  Soft- 
sense  Comp  Products  in  Atlanta. 


Moviegoers  can  use  cash  or  credit 
cards  to  buy  tickets  and  concession 
coupons  from  touch-screen-based 
kiosk  systems  located  in  theater  lob¬ 


bies.  A  printer  produces  a  slip  that  is 
exchanged  for  prepaid  concession 
items,  thus  reducing  waiting  time. 
And  to  streamline  communications, 
theaters  will  soon  have  e-mail  links 
with  the  home  office.  When  used  in 
conjunction  with  a  newly  acquired 
imaging  system  from  InfoTEK  Inc. 
of  Knoxville,  Regal’s  Novell  e-mail 
system  will  let  employees  access  re¬ 
ports  directly  from  their  desktops, 
saving  both  time  and  paper. 

“We’re  selling  the  whole  movie¬ 
going  experience,”  says  DelMoro, 
and  technology  is  helping  Regal  make 
that  experience  as  enjoyable — and 
profitable — as  possible. 

Duracom 

Computer 

Systems 

With  ruthless  compe¬ 
tition  marked  by  on¬ 
going  price  wars,  the 
computer  manufac¬ 
turing  industry  has  a 
reputation  for  de¬ 
vouring  its  young. 
But  Duracom  Computer  Systems 
Inc.,  out  of  Irving,  Texas,  has  beaten 
the  odds  for  survival.  At  its  founding 
in  1989,  Duracom’s  sales  totaled 
about  $126,000.  With  80  employees 
and  1994  sales  of  more  than  $25  mil¬ 


lion,  the  company  has  become  one  of 
the  fastest-growing  private  concerns 
around.  According  to  Tom  Dodson, 
the  founder  and  current  president, 
the  primary  reason  for  Duracom’s 
success  can  be  summed  up  in  one 
word:  speed. 

As  a  manufacturer  of  customized 
workstations,  PCs,  servers  and 
notebooks,  Duracom  relies  on  a 
quick-response  strategy  to  serve  the 
value-added  resellers  and  systems 
integrators  that  comprise  its  cus¬ 
tomer  base.  “We  don’t  compete 
based  on  having  the  lowest  prices 
but  on  providing  the  best  service,” 
Dodson  says.  Duracom  strives  to 
build  and  deliver  its  machines  faster 
than  competitors  such  as  IBM  and 
Compaq  can  pick  their  products  out 
of  a  warehouse  and  ship  them. 

For  its  first  five  years,  Duracom 
thrived  using  off-the-shelf  packages 
such  as  Excel.  “We  got  a  lot  out  of 
inexpensive  tools,”  Dodson  recalls. 
“Each  manager  was  taught  how  to 
program  in  Excel  so  they  could  take 
care  of  their  own  information 
needs.”  By  the  time  revenues  ex¬ 
ceeded  $20  million,  the  company’s 
fragmented  approach  to  systems  had 
created  bottlenecks.  In  the  financial 
area,  for  example,  not  everyone 
used  the  same  system.  Some  data 
had  to  be  entered  more  than  once, 
compromising  integrity.  Since  Dura¬ 
com  prided  itself  on  excellent  cus¬ 
tomer  service  and  fast  turnaround, 
bad  data  threatened  to  undermine 
the  company’s  strongest  selling 
points. 

Establishing  an  integrated  infra¬ 
structure  was  deemed  a  priority, 
particularly  when  management  an¬ 
ticipated  that  a  second  manufactur¬ 
ing  facility  was  needed.  To  efficiently 
manage  the  growing  number  of  or¬ 
ders,  “it’s  essential  for  us  to  get  ac¬ 
curate  information  to  the  right  peo¬ 
ple  at  the  right  time,”  explains 
Technical  Services  Manager  Bill 
Wagner.  Duracom  bought  a  standard 
package  from  SBT  Accounting  Sys¬ 
tems,  of  San  Rafael,  Calif.,  and  cus¬ 
tomized  it.  As  a  result,  all  aspects  of 
order  management  are  integrated, 
including  inventory,  general  ledger, 
and  accounts  receivable  and  payable. 


If  a  promotion  is  not  working,  our  database  lets 
us  know  about  it  quickly,  which  helps  us  design 
better  promotions  in  the  future.” 

-J.E.  Henry 
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Rollout  began  in  January  1995  and 
should  be  complete  by  June,  but  Du- 
racom  is  already  seeing  benefits. 

Salespeople  now  have  the  ability  to 
do  custom  product  configurations  on 
the  fly  by  modifying  a  predetermined 
configuration  to  meet  customer 
needs.  For  example,  say  a  standard 
configuration  calls  for  a  13-inch  mon¬ 
itor,  but  the  customer  wants  a  17-inch 
one.  All  the  salesperson  has  to  do  is 
enter  the  standard  item  and  change 
the  specification  for  the  monitor  only. 
The  price  for  the  customized  version 
is  calculated  automatically,  saving 
time  and  reducing  errors. 

“Everyone  is  now  on  the  same 
system,  so  we  don’t  have  to  do  any 
more  adjusting  to  get  the  numbers 


correct,”  says  Controller  Cindy 
Parks.  “This  helps  us  get  accurate  fi¬ 
nancial  statements  out  to  a  lot  of 
people  both  inside  and  outside  the 


company.”  Through  an  online  capa¬ 
bility,  credit  approval  is  now  out¬ 
sourced  to  a  division  of  Dun  &  Brad- 
street.  Representatives  fill  out  a 
standard,  one-page  electronic  form 


and  send  it  off  for  approval,  which 
usually  takes  24  hours.  Previously, 
the  process  had  taken  as  long  as  two 
weeks — more  than  enough  time  for 


customers  to  lose  an  order  to  anoth¬ 
er  reseller. 

Duracom  is  able  to  integrate  in¬ 
ventory  and  accounting  systems  with 
automatic  caller  identification,  elimi¬ 
nating  the  need  for  cus¬ 
tomers  to  repeat  informa¬ 
tion  every  time  they  call 
to  place  an  order;  when  a 
call  comes  in,  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  business  history 
with  Duracom  is  automat¬ 
ically  presented  onscreen 
to  the  customer  represen¬ 
tative  taking  the  call.  And 
Duracom  is  in  the  process 
of  setting  up  a  bulletin 
board  service  so  that  cus¬ 
tomers  can  easily  access 
the  latest  information  on 
its  offerings. 

“The  three  things  that 
really  make  a  difference 
for  us  are  our  telecommu¬ 
nications,  PC  systems  and 
the  software  that  links  ev¬ 
erything  together,”  says 
Wagner.  “We  have  a  cost- 
effective  infrastructure 
that  allows  us  to  serve 
our  niche  and  continue  to 
expand.” 

Dodson  believes  that 
rapidly  growing  companies 
have  to  be  alert  enough — 
and  flexible  enough — to 
anticipate  bottlenecks  and 
respond  to  them  quickly. 
“We  recognized  that  we 
had  reached  a  point  where 
we  would  have  to  upgrade 
our  MIS  function  if  we 
wanted  to  reach  the  next 
level.”  EE] 


CINDY  PARKS  (from  left),  TOM  DODSON  and  BILL  WAGNER:  competing  on  service,  not  price. 


We  recognized  that  we  had  reached  a  point 
where  we  would  have  to  upgrade  our  MIS  function 
if  we  wanted  to  reach  the  next  level.” 

—Tom  Dodson 
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The  new  Optra  family 
from  Lexmark. 


At  Lexmark,  we  don’t  limit  top-of-the-line  features 
to  our  top-of-the-line  printers. 

The  new  Optra™  family  is  the  first  full  line  of  network- 
ready,  desktop  laser  printers  capable  of  true  1200x1200 
dpi*printing.  Each  Optra  laser  printer,  from 
the  extremely  affordable  12  ppm  Optra  R  to  the 
NetWare"  extremely  powerful  16  ppm  Optra  Lxi,  delivers 
four  times  the  sharpness  of  ordinary  600  dpi  printers. 

No  matter  which  option  you  choose,  our  break¬ 
through  MarkVision’"  printer  utility  is  standard.  Users 
and  LAN  managers  can  control  and  configure  every 
Optra  on  the  network,  and  monitor  job  statistics,  right 
from  Windows'" or  Macintosh  workstations. 

S'  *  1200  dpi  requires  additional  memory  for  complex  files.  Lexmark  products  are  manufactured  under  the  ISO  9002  approved  quality  process.  The  Energy  Star  emblem  does  not  represent  EPA  endorsement  of  any  product  or 

service.  Lexmark.  Optra  and  MarkVision  are  trademarks  of  Lexmark  International.  Inc.  NetWare  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Novell.  Inc.  Windows  is  a  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corporation  Macintosh  is  a  registered  trademark 
t»  of  Apple  Computer.  Inc.  PostScript  is  a  trademark  of  Adobe  Systems  Incorporated,  which  may  be  registered  in  certain  jurisdictions.  PCL  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Hewlett-Packard  Company.  ©  1 995  Lexmark  International.  Inc 


PostScript  "  Level  2  and  enhanced  PCL®  5  emulations 
are  also  standard.  Which  means  that  every  Optra  prints 
incredibly  sharp  graphics  and  beautiful,  crisp  text  from 
virtually  any  of  your  applications. 

All  this  value  and  innovation  from  Lexmark,  a 
former  division  of  IBM.  For  more  information,  call  us 
at  1800  891-0411,  ext.  204. 

Thanks  to  the  new  Optra  family,  you  can  choose 
the  best  printer,  rather  than  the  best  compromise. 

Lexm,\rk 

Advancing  The  Art  Of  Printing 


For  1200  dpi  printing, 
there’s  really  only 
one  choice. 
There  are,  however, 
several  options. 


SECOND  OPINIONS:  RISK  MANAGEMENT 


The  city  of 
Sunnyvale,  though  a 
paragon  of  local 
government,  still 
must  be  careful  to 
manage  risk, 
particularly  those 
perils  peculiar  to  its 
massive  migration 
to  a  client/server 
platform 


SUBJECT 

City  of  Sunnyvale,  Calif. 

Industry:  Municipality  of  120,000  residents 
Annual  budget:  $120  million  ($3.5  million 
IS;  $8  million  ongoing  IT-related  capital 
replacement  fund) 

Total  employees:  750 
IS  staff:  28 

IS  executive:  Encarnacion  “Shawn" 
Hernandez,  director  of  information 
technology 


BY  PETER  FABRIS 


projects  in  government 

are  often  subject  to  more- 
intense  public  scrutiny  than 
those  in  the  private  sector. 
When  a  major  municipal  IT 
project  runs  afoul,  chances 
are  pretty  good  that  the 
gory  details  will  be  well  chronicled  in 
the  press.  That  unwelcome  exposure 
could  create  a  political  liability  for 
city  leaders,  including  the  CIO,  and 
incite  the  wrath  of  irate  taxpayers. 
These  concerns  are  present  even  in 
Sunnyvale,  Calif.,  a  city  of  120,000  in 
the  heart  of  Silicon  Valley  that  has 
gained  a  national  reputation  for  gov¬ 
ernment  best  practices. 

Sunnyvale’s  performance-based 
budgeting  concept  has  garnered  plau¬ 
dits  from  Vice  President  A1  Gore’s 
National  Performance  Review  and 

OBJECTIVES 

■  Successfully  complete  an  organiza¬ 
tionwide  migration  from  legacy 
systems  to  client/server  platforms 
and  applications 

■  Preserve  and  enhance  the  city’s 
reputation  for  excellence  in  govern¬ 
ment  management  and  high-quality 
customer  service 

■  Restructure  output-based  IS  program 
to  one  that  is  outcome-based,  using 
criteria  that  will  result  in  meaningful  and 
measurable  outcomes  for  IT  projects 


other  sources.  (See  “Silicon  Valley 
Civics,”  CIO,  Sept  1, 1992.)  Like  many 
private-sector  executives,  Sunny¬ 
vale  department  managers  are  held 
accountable  for  expenses  and  results. 

For  Encarnacion  “Shawn”  Hernan¬ 
dez,  Sunnyvale’s  director  of  informa¬ 
tion  technology,  the  city’s  reputation 
is  a  source  of  pride.  But  it  also  cre¬ 
ates  high  expectations,  magnifying  the 
risks  inherent  in  any  major  project. 

Hernandez  and  his  28-person  staff 
are  in  the  process  of  converting  main¬ 
frame  legacy  systems  to  a  client/serv¬ 
er  platform,  a  huge  task  rife  with  risk. 

The  first  phase  of  the  project  has  cen¬ 
tered  on  putting  the  new  infrastruc¬ 
ture  in  place.  Now  the  staff  is  gear¬ 
ing  up  to  move  applications  off  the 
Hewlett-Packard  Co.  host.  The  perfor¬ 
mance/budgeting  and  business  one- 

CONCERNS 

■  How  can  keeping  tabs  on  major 
projects  reduce  risk,  and  what  are 
some  effective  methods  of  tracking 
application  development? 

■  To  avoid  the  hazards  of  an  underskilled 
IS  staff,  what  are  some  methods 

of  assessing  technical  skills  and 
establishing  appropriate  develop¬ 
ment/training  plans? 
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stop  permit  systems,  two  critical  pieces 
of  Sunnyvale’s  software  infrastruc¬ 
ture,  need  to  be  rewritten  from  the 
ground  up  for  a  client/server  relation¬ 
al  database. 

Hernandez  acknowledges  the  risks 
involved  in  the  platform  switch.  “Client/ 


■  Given  the  long  time  frame  of  a 
client/server  migration,  how  do  you 
assess  and  minimize  risks  associated 
with  equipment  and  software 
purchases? 

■  What  other  techniques  will  minimize 
IT  project  risks,  and  will  these  work 
for  the  public  sector  as  well  as  the 
private? 


server  is  not  a  stable  environment,  and 
the  technology  is  constantly  changing,” 
he  says.  “What  you  buy  today,  you’re 
not  sure  will  be  good  in  two  years,  and 
it  takes  a  year  and  a  half  for  full  imple¬ 
mentation.” 

To  avoid  overwhelming  his  staff, 
Hernandez  has  broken  the  migration 
project  into  components  so  that  the 
staff  can  train  as  work  progresses. 
Making  certain  his  crew  is  prepared 
for  each  step  is  a  constant  considera¬ 
tion.  Sometimes  Hernandez  wonders 
if  he’s  bitten  off  more  than  he  can 
chew.  “We’re  taking  it  in  stages,  but 
are  the  stages  too  big?”  he  wonders. 
“How  do  others  keep  projects  on 
schedule  without  stressing  staff  be¬ 
yond  their  limits?” 

Users  represent  another  major 
source  of  risk.  Will  they  conform  to 
the  technology  path  IS  lays  out?  For 
example,  the  city  has  standardized  on 


JOHN  THOMAS  FLYNN 

Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts 


GAVAN  TAYLOR 

Putnam  Investments 


JOHN  M.  HAMMITT 

/.  Hammitt  Group  Inc. 
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Microsoft  Corp.’s  Windows,  and  Her¬ 
nandez  says  his  department  isn’t  pre¬ 
pared  to  accommodate  devout  Macin¬ 
tosh  users.  At  the  same  time,  he 
recognizes  the  need  for  a  cooperative, 
collaborative  relationship  with  users, 
since  they  ultimately  determine  the 
project’s  level  of  success.  Hernandez 
hopes  to  reduce  risk  by  clearly  defin¬ 
ing  responsibilities  and  accountabili¬ 
ties  for  both  users  and  IS.  “It  removes 
much  of  the  fear  and  avoids  a  lot  of 
finger  pointing,”  he  says.  “It’s  critical 
that  users’  expectations  meet  reality.” 
He  wonders  what  other  techniques 
he  could  employ  to  maximize  user  co¬ 
operation. 

Sunnyvale’s  IS  group  is  currently 
establishing  a  strategic  plan  to  keep 
IS  in  sync  with  the  city’s  master 
plan.  This  will  include  a  set  of  “super 
rules”  to  guide  the  department’s  fu¬ 
ture  IT-project  planning.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  rules  will  stipulate  open  systems 
and  outcome-based  project  evalua¬ 
tion.  Hernandez  would  like  panelist 
input  to  help  establish  rules  and  pro¬ 
cesses  that  would  prevent  IS  proj¬ 


ects  from  going  astray  and  ensure 
that  Sunnyvale  remains  a  showpiece 
for  the  reinvention  of  government. 


John  Thomas  Flynn,  CIO,  com¬ 
monwealth  of  Massachusetts,  Boston 

Mr.  Hernandez,  your  risk-manage¬ 
ment  issues  are  all  too  familiar 
here  in  the  commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts.  We  face  such  dicey 
issues  as  multiple  data  centers,  over¬ 
lapping  networks  and  noninteropera- 
ble  systems.  State  agencies  were  forg¬ 
ing  ahead  with  their  mission-critical 
applications  without  adequate  consid¬ 
eration  of  statewide  implications.  In 
addition,  standards  development  and 
training  waned,  and  project  oversight 
and  performance  evaluation  were 
more  often  than  not  simply  cus¬ 
tomer-friendly  technical  support. 

You’re  right  on  the  money  in  realiz¬ 
ing  that  such  risky  situations  call  for 
better  planning,  coordination  and 
oversight.  Achieving  this,  though,  is 
something  else.  When  I  was  appointed 


the  commonwealth’s  first  CIO  last 
summer,  I  had  one  overriding  chal¬ 
lenge — to  coordinate  the  state’s 
$250  million  annual  IT  investment 
as  a  primary  tool  for  reinventing 
state  government.  I  realized  that  tra¬ 
ditions  don’t  change  overnight,  and 
one  has  to  lead  government  in  an  in¬ 
clusive  way.  To  this  end,  we  created 
our  IT  Coordinating  Council,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  cabinet-secretary-appointed 
senior  policy  person  and  a  secretari¬ 
at  information  officer.  Both  worked 
with  the  CIO  to  plan  and  coordinate 
IT-related  initiatives. 

In  addition,  we  reinvigorated  a  blue- 
ribbon  commission  of  private-sector 
gubernatorial  appointees  to  act  as  a 
board  of  directors  for  the  Coordinat¬ 
ing  Council.  Given  your  location,  I 
think  you  could  easily  find  such  an 
advisory  committee,  if  you  don’t  al¬ 
ready  have  one.  Coordination  is  al¬ 
ways  easier  if  it’s  inclusive,  and  a 
formal  association  like  our  council 
will  help  by  establishing  standards, 
oversight  procedures,  funding  prior¬ 
ities,  etc.  But  sooner  or  later,  conflicts 


SECOND  OPINIONS  FOLLOW-UP 


FEDERATED  MDTUAL  INSURANCE  CO. 


MAY  1994 — Federated  Mutual  Insurance  Co.’s  infor¬ 
mation  systems  department  was  struggling  in  its  at¬ 
tempts  to  please  everybody  at  the  $800  million  Min¬ 
nesota-based  company.  The  180-person  department 
needed  to  break  out  of  its  old  habits  and  improve  ser¬ 
vice.  Rebecca  Dawley,  vice  president  and  director  of 
business  information  services  in  Owatonna,  wanted  to 
step  back  and  re-examine  the  whole  service  strategy 
to  determine  exactly  what  IS  should  be  doing  and  how 
to  do  the  best  job  possible.  A  fledgling  committee  of  IS 
practitioners  and  business-unit  managers  had  begun 
to  examine  IS-service  priorities  and  raise  awareness, 
but  Dawley  acknowledged  the  need  for  greater  man¬ 
agement  input  in  identifying  and  prioritizing  services. 
She  was  also  concerned  about  overcoming  IS-staff  re¬ 
sistance  to  change. 

In  a  Second  Opinions  article  published  one  year  ago, 
a  panel  of  IS  leaders  from  Johnson  Controls  Inc.,  Texa¬ 
co  Inc.  and  Unisys  Corp.  joined  with  a  CSC  Impact 
consultant  to  offer  advice  on  how  to  whip  an  IS-ser¬ 
vice  strategy  into  shape  (see  “Redefining  Moments,” 


CIO,  May  15, 1994). 

The  first  step,  panelists  agreed,  was  to  find  out  what 
services  IS  offered  and  how  users  rated  their  perfor¬ 
mance  and  importance.  Following  panelist  advice, 
Dawley  brought  in  a  facilitator  to  conduct  interviews 
with  users  and  hold  workshops  to  iron  out  priorities. 
The  facilitator,  Ouellette  &  Associates  Consulting  Inc. 
of  Bedford,  N.H.,  “did  a  nice  job  helping  us  find  out 
customer  expectations  to  a  greater  degree  than  we 
would  have  otherwise,”  Dawley  says. 

Consequently,  IS  is  focusing  its  improvement  ef¬ 
forts  on  consulting  services  for  users  and  problem 
solving  as  well  as  on  honoring  commitments.  “We 
need  to  provide  more  information  to  business  partners 
to  help  them  make  more-informed  business  deci¬ 
sions,”  Dawley  says.  “And  we  need  to  make  sure 
we’re  meeting  commitments — project  dates,  etc. — or 
communicate  why  we  can’t.”  Satisfaction  has  in¬ 
creased  among  business  partners  as  a  result  of  these 
efforts.  “It  has  made  a  difference,”  she  says. 

The  staff  has  also  shifted  resources  away  from  leg- 
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arise.  Use  your  board  of  directors  to 
resolve  these. 

Oversight,  as  you  know,  is  one  of 
the  most  fearful  words  in  the  CIO  lex¬ 
icon.  You  can  always  find  someone 
willing  to  manage  a  project,  but  many 
will  avoid  oversight.  It’s  the  kind  of 
function  that  receives  notice  only 
when  something  goes  wrong.  But  oh 
how  you  get  noticed  when  it  does,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  public  sector!  Over¬ 
sight  is  so  detested,  it  is  often  repack¬ 
aged  as  technical  assistance  or  quality 
control,  which  changes  the  point  of 
view  from  external  to  internal.  While 
this  may  be  valuable,  even  commend¬ 
able,  it  should  not  be  mistaken  for 
oversight. 

We  created  an  IT  project  over¬ 
sight  directorship,  reporting  to  the 
CIO,  responsible  for  directing  and 
coordinating  oversight  on  all  IT  proj¬ 
ects.  We  contracted  with  two  well- 
established  companies,  Maximus  Inc. 
of  Wellesley,  Mass.,  and  Deloitte  & 
Touche  LLP  of  Trenton,  N.J.,  to  offer 
independent  assessment,  truly  valu¬ 
able  when  discussing  oversight  with 


acy  updates  toward 
new  development  for  specific  busi¬ 
ness  lines.  Other  services,  such  as  training,  were 
identified  as  candidates  for  outsourcing.  Some  end-user 
training  is  now  being  outsourced. 

The  seeds  of  change  have  sprouted  among  the  once- 
resistant  IS  staff,  thanks  to  persistent  communication 
and  new  accountability  in  performance  reviews.  But 
there  is  much  more  sowing  to  be  done,  Dawley  admits. 
“When  you  talk  in  generalizations,  the  staff  say  they’re 
convinced  [that  changes  must  be  madej,  but  they  don’t 


necessarily  make  the  connection  between  our 
general  philosophies  and  their  actions.” 

Implementing  service-strategy  philosophies 
and  action  plans  is  one  of  the  greatest  hurdles 
Federated  Mutual’s  IS  group  faces.  “As  realistic 
as  you  try  to  be  when  setting  up  action  plans, 
there  are  always  other  priorities  that  interfere  and 
put  you  behind,”  Dawley  says.  Ideally,  she  would 
like  to  have  a  facilitator  remain  on  hand  to  keep  the 
department  on  schedule  and  on  target. 

Perhaps  help  will  come  from  the  firm’s  cross-func¬ 
tional  IS/business  unit  committee.  Last  year,  panelists 
suspected  that  the  group  didn’t  have  much  status  in  the 
business  and  urged  Dawley  to  ratchet  up  its  importance 
or  replace  it  with  IT/business  liaisons.  As  it  turns  out, 
the  committee  now  has  broader  and  higher-level  repre¬ 
sentation  from  the  business  units  and  has  been  elevated 
from  a  subcommittee  to  a  full  committee.  Its  mission  re¬ 
mains  the  same — to  align  IS  and  business  priorities  and 
communicate  those  to  the  business  units.  And  the  mis¬ 
sion  for  Federated  Mutual’s  IS  department  will  likely  re¬ 
main  refining  and  implementing  a  high-performance  IS- 
service  strategy  because,  like  most  reengineering 
efforts,  it’s  a  work  in  progress.  -Richard  Pastore 


JOHN  THOMAS  FLYNN:  Each  agency  project  pays  for  its  oversight  through  a  chargeback  system. 
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a  When  you  need  to  run  a  variety  of 
Sm  applications,  why  settle  for  a  vanilla 
solution?  Instead,  select  whatever  network 
service  you  want,  when  you  want  it,  with 
The  World  Class  Network  from  GTE. 

Obviously,  an  E-mail  system  takes  less 
bandwidth  than  desktop  video.  But  does  that  mean 
to  run  both,  you  have  to  have  (and  pay  for)  the 


alternatives,  hardware  and  software  options,  and 
service  support  -  all  backed  by  one  of  the  largest 
fiber-optic  networks  in  the 
country.  Which  means  GTE  can 
satisfy  your  users'  needs  even 
if  they  are  a  bit  finicky, 
or  even  if  their  tastes  change. 
Obviously,  there  is  no  single  solution  for  your 


THINK  OF  US  AS  THE 
BASKI  N-ROBBI  NS  OF  BANDWIDTH 


maximum  bandwidth  all  the  time?  Not  with 
The  World  Class  Network.  It  offers  you  the  right 
amount  of  bandwidth  to  fit  multiple  applications, 
anytime.  GTE  will  work  cooperatively  with 
you  to  study  the  many  ways  you  want  to 
move  information  (be  it  single  or 
multimedia).  Then  we'll  design  :ry|p 
a  total  solution  given  your 
budget,  equipment  and 
purpose  -  via  fast  packet,  switched  or  dedicated 
services  ...  or  any  combination. 

And  the  choices  don't  stop  there.  Through  The 
World  Class  Network,  you'll  have  attractive  pricing 


network  needs.  But  wouldn't  it  be  nice  to  know 
that  whatever  you  need,  it  can  be  satisfied  by  a 
single  source?  The  World  Class  Network  from 
GTE.  It  can  change  the  way  you  work,  and  change 
the  way  you  live.  Find  out  more  today  by  calling 
1-800-GTE-4WCN  (483-4926).  Ask  for  extension 
302.  To  receive  information  immediately  via  fax, 
simply  request  document  DATAEQP-1.  Find  out 


why  it's  amazing  what  Call  for  your  copy  of  the  “GTE 

Bandwidth  Book 
a  i  y  o-page  guide 
that  explores  the 
many  options 
associated  with 
moving  digital  information  in 
all  its  forms.  Just  call  us  toll-free, 
and  the  book  is  yours  free. 


you  can  do  with 
The  World  Class 
Network  from  GTE. 

The  World  Class  Network 


The  World  Class  Network  is  a  sendee  mark  of  GTE  Service  Corporation.  Services  available  in  most  GTE  areas.  Baskin- Robbins*  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Baskin-Robbins  Incorporated.  ©  2995  GTE  Service  Corporation. 


our  legislature.  We  require  that  each 
agency  project  pay  for  its  oversight 
service  through  a  type  of  chargeback 
system  resembling  a  fixed  time-and- 
materials  contract  with  my  office.  In 
this  way,  we  attempt  to  portray  the 
oversight  function  as  a  value-add¬ 
ed  service,  not  unwanted  interfer¬ 
ence.  This  is  a  delicate  balance  that  is 
maintained  only  by  providing  pro¬ 
fessional,  structured  and  consistent 
service. 

Avoiding  the  hazards  of  an  under¬ 
skilled  staff  is  a  thorny  problem,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  technologies  are  chang¬ 
ing  so  rapidly.  But  Massachusetts, 
like  California,  prides  itself  on  its 
leading-edge  technology  business 
community,  so  who  is  more  appropri¬ 
ate  to  bear  the  burden  of  Sunnyvale’s 
skills/applications  match  than  the 
private  sector?  Outsourcing  client/ 
server  development  or  migration  ser¬ 
vices  to  local  technology  firms,  at  the 
very  least,  will  result  in  an  assess¬ 
ment  of  current  skills  and  will  facili¬ 
tate  the  development  of  an  appropri¬ 
ate  training  curriculum  for  the  future. 
And  let’s  face  it,  Shawn,  introducing  a 
process  of  competition  in  a  public- 


sector  environment  does  wonders  for 
staff  productivity. 

Regarding  software,  we  have  de¬ 
cided  after  consultation  with  our 
major  user  agencies  that  standards 
facilitate  interoperability  across  the 
network  while  simplifying  version 
control,  maintenance  and  training 
issues  as  well.  And  again,  we  estab¬ 
lished  standards  within  the  IT  Coor¬ 
dinating  Council  structure.  Equip¬ 
ment  procurement  must  also  meet 
Coordinating  Council  standards,  but 
we  are  growing  more  concerned 
about  our  spiraling  desktop  invest¬ 
ment  as  the  shelf  life  of  each  new 
box  grows  shorter.  As  a  result,  we 
are  exploring  some  new  leasing  op¬ 
tions. 

Finally,  Shawn,  keep  that  old  main¬ 
frame  around  as  a  server.  This  will 
mitigate  risk,  allowing  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  client/server  problems  by 
temporarily  returning  to  mainframe 
operations  if  necessary.  These  days 
we  should  always  have  a  fall-back  po¬ 
sition.  I  would  emphasize  again  that 
risk  management  inherently  requires 
coordination,  and  you  would  do  well 
to  use  inclusion  as  your  theme. 


Gavan  Taylor,  managing  director  of 
IS  division  and  CIO,  Putnam  Invest¬ 
ments,  Boston 

I  empathize  with  your  concern  about 
the  risks  of  migrating  from  a  main¬ 
frame  to  a  client/server  platform, 
Mr.  Hernandez.  Putnam  Investments 
is  in  the  midst  of  such  a  transforma¬ 
tion.  It  is  indeed  a  daunting  challenge. 
Client/server  applications  require 
much  planning  and  risk  assessment. 
You  have  to  think  about  many  more 
things  than  you  do  in  a  mainframe 
environment  and  take  nothing  for 
granted. 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  to 
minimize  the  risks  of  such  a  major 
project.  Technology  standardization 
across  the  complex  will  provide  you 
with  a  greater  chance  of  success. 
In  the  mainframe  world,  you  have  a 
central  group  in  control  of  the  tech¬ 
nology.  In  a  client/server  world,  many 
people  have  the  ability  to  configure 
their  own  PCs,  reallocate  memory, 
move  files  around,  etc.  Therefore, 
standards  and  discipline  are  even 
more  important. 

It’s  sensible  to  keep  the  number  of 
vendors  to  a  minimum.  For  example, 
choose  one  relational-database  vendor 
for  the  entire  city.  The  more  vendors 
you  have,  the  more  handoffs  you 
have,  together  with  increased  training 
and  more  potential  points  of  failure. 

When  choosing  vendors,  check 
their  financial  stability.  You  don’t 
want  to  have  a  company  go  Chapter 
11  the  day  you  go  live  with  its  prod¬ 
uct.  In  addition,  assess  their  support 
capabilities  and  find  out  if  their  prod¬ 
ucts  are  familiar  to  a  number  of  con¬ 
sultants.  You  don’t  want  an  esoteric 
technology  that  only  a  few  people 
know  how  to  use.  If  you  choose  a 
well-respected  corporation  with  a 
stable  technology,  you’re  minimizing 
your  risk.  Also,  use  caution  when 
choosing  new  products.  You  never 
want  to  predicate  a  successful  imple¬ 
mentation  on  the  promise  of  a  ven¬ 
dor’s  new  software  release. 

I  highly  recommend  using  an  auto¬ 
mated  project-management  system 
to  track  task  completion  over  time. 
This  will  make  it  easier  to  gauge  how 
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Get  On  The  Fast  Track 

lb  Enterprise 
Client/Servec 

Come  join  industry  experts  Herb  Edelstein,  Dominique  Laborde,  Peter  Mimno  and  Jeff  Tash  and 
learn  the  fastest  way  to  enterprise  client/server.  The  emphasis  will  be  on  real-world  proven  tech¬ 
niques  and  product  solutions.  And  you’ll  see  first-hand  how  the  industry’s  most-advanced  relational 
database  can  make  client/server  a  reality  for  you. 


Dallas,  TX 
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Baltimore.  MD 

May/18 

San  Francisco,  CA 

May/25 

Tampa,  FL 

May/9 

Philadelphia,  PA 

May/18 

Louisville,  KY 

May/30 

Phoenix,  AZ 

May/10 

Albuquerque,  NM 

May/18 

Cleveland,  OH 

May/30 

Kansas  City,  MO 

May/10 

Troy,  MI 

May/23 

Toronto,  ON 

May/30 

Woodbridge,  NJ 

May/10 

Pittsburgh,  PA 

May/23 

Rochester,  NY 

May/31 

Washington,  DC 

May/11 

Ft.  Meade,  MD 

May/23 

Springfield,  IL 

May/31 

Dayton,  OH 

May/11 

Boston,  MA 

May/24 

Los  Angeles,  CA 

May/31 

Denver,  CO 

May/16 

Chicago,  IL 

May/24 

Hartford,  CT 

June/1 

St.  Louis,  MO 

May/16 

Santa  Clara,  CA 

May/24 

Appleton,  WI 

June/1 

Greenville,  SC 

May/17 

New  York,  NY 

May/25 

Anaheim,  CA 

June/1 

Houston,  TX 

May/18 

Minneapolis,  MN 

May/25 

Quebec  City,  PQ 

June/8 

Call  1-800-225-5224  To  Register  Today. 


Fax  This  Form  lb  Us  At  1-516-342-5734  To  Register  Today. 

□Yes!  Please  register  me  for  your  free  seminar.  City: _ Date: _ 

□  No,  I  can’t  attend,  but  please  send  me  information. 

(Please  write  clearly.) 

Name: _ Title: _ 

Company: _ 

Address: _ 

City: _ State: _ Zip: _ 

Telephone:  ( _ ) _ Fax:  ( _ ) _ 

Also  register  the  following  people  from  my  organization: 

Name: _  Title: _ 

Name: _ Title: _ 

Which  database  (s)  are  you  using  now? _ 


Which  application  development  tool(s)  are  you  using  now? 

_ j _ _ _ _ _ _ . _ _  Software  superior  by  design. 

©  1995  Computer  Associates  International.  Inc.,  Islandia,  NY  11788-7000.  All  product  names  referenced  herein  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 


We  Make  The  World  s  Best 
Mission-Critical  Software.  And  WO 
Can  Prove  It  In  Just  lien  Seconds. 


When  every  second  is  critical,  you  need  database  technology  you 
can  count  on.  Which  is  why  you’ll  find  CA-Open Ingres"  on  board 
wherever  client/server  applications  need  to  be  mission-critical. 

Of  course,  it  doesn’t  take  a  rocket  scientist  to  figure  out  why 
After  all,  no  other  company  has  more  experience  in  mission-critical 
heterogeneous  computing  than  Computer  Associates.  Or  the 
confidence  to  back  up  that  knowledge  with  technical  assistance 
available  24  hours  a  day  seven  days  a  week,  at  no  extra  charge.* 


Put  all  that  behind  the  exceptionally  advanced  technolog}'  of 
CA-Openlngres,  and  you’ve  got  a  global,  enterprise-wide  information 
management  system  that’s  simply  unsurpassed.  Which  explains 
why  it’s  used  by  over  9500  companies  worldwide. 

For  more  information  on  CA-Open Ingres,  call  1-800-225-5224, 
Dept.  12101.  Because  with  the  right  fiaOMPUTEQ® 

database  technology  there’s  no  telling  xSSSOCIATES 

hOW  fat  your  business  can  go.  Software  superior  by  design. 


New  CA-Openlngres 

©  1995  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc..  Islandia,  NY  11788- 7000.  Ail  products  referenced  herein  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies.  'Available  only  to  licensed  CA-Openlngies  users  who  are  both  on  active  maintenance  and  whose  accounts  are  current 


changing  the  timetable  for  a  compo¬ 
nent  of  the  project  will  affect  the  proj¬ 
ect  as  a  whole.  It  will  also  help  you 
schedule  tasks  for  your  staff  and  keep 
track  of  who  is  doing  what.  We  use  a 
product  called  Artemis  by  Lucas  Man¬ 
agement  Systems  of  Fairfax,  Va. 

Hiring  a  credible  consulting  firm 
is  a  good  way  to  fill  in  the  knowl¬ 
edge  gaps  as  you  make  this  transi¬ 
tion.  Make  sure  to  choose  a  consul¬ 
tancy  that  is  stable,  has  low  staff 
turnover  and  has  extensive  experi¬ 
ence  in  client/server.  You  always 
want  to  insist  on  a  knowledge  trans¬ 
fer  from  the  consultant  to  your  staff 
so  that  your  own  employees  derive 
the  benefit  of  on-the-job  training. 

Ensuring  that  your  staff  is  up  to 
the  task  and  has  the  necessary  skills 
to  complete  the  project  will  be  a  key 


Panelists’  Findings 


■  Hire  consultants  or  outsource  to 
local  client/server  technology 
firms  to  augment  staff  skills.  Insist 
that  consultants  provide  on-the-job 
training  for  Sunnyvale  IS  workers. 

■  Standardize  technology  across  the 
board  as  much  as  possible  and 
keep  the  number  of  vendors  to  a 
minimum. 

■  Work  closely  with  other  depart¬ 
ment  heads  to  reduce  the  risk  of 
unrealistic  expectations. 

■  Consider  creating  a  commission  of 
private-sector  appointees  to  help 
establish  standards,  oversight  pro¬ 
cedures  and  funding  priorities  and 
to  guide  other  IS  strategy  and 
planning  issues. 

concern.  Now  that  we  are  completing 
a  new  trading  system  and  pricing 
system,  about  30  percent  of  our  IS 
staff  is  familiar  with  client/server 
technology.  All  new  hires  are  expect¬ 
ed  to  have  these  skills.  We  also  have 
a  Graduate  Trainee  Program,  in  which 
we  train  recent  graduates  in  Oracle 
Corp.  products,  Unix  and  Powersoft 
Corp.’s  PowerBuilder.  The  graduates 


have  tremendous  enthusiasm  as  well 
as  fresh,  acquisitive  minds  and  adapt 
well  to  the  new  technology. 

Intensive  planning  can  reduce  a 
great  deal  of  risk  in  a  major  develop¬ 
ment  project.  At  Putnam,  my  depart¬ 
ment  always  starts  new  projects  with 
a  business  sponsor.  Both  we  and  they 
understand  why  we  are  doing  the 
project,  its  cost  and  the  expected 
payback  from  the  outset.  There  is  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  critical 
factors  necessary  to  ensure  success. 
This  reduces  the  risk  of  creating  high¬ 
er  expectations  than  can  be  realisti¬ 
cally  met. 

Your  choice  of  the  one-stop  busi¬ 
ness  permit  center  as  the  first  sys¬ 
tem  in  the  project  is  a  good  one.  Such 
a  medium-sized,  standalone  system 
makes  for  a  fine  first  step.  As  you 


■  Find  outsiders  to  conduct  project 
oversight. 

■  Consider  implementing  an  automat¬ 
ed  project-management  system  to 
track  tasks  in  the  migration  effort. 

■  Establish  citywide  standards  for 
client/server  procurement  (both 
hardware  and  software). 

■  Focus  everyone  on  the  same  set  of 
meaningful,  user-defined  measur- 
ables. 

■  Identify  all  cross-organizational 
interdependencies  and  manage 
the  links  carefully. 


plan  this  project,  look  carefully  at  your 
disaster-recovery  and  business-re¬ 
covery  plans.  Make  sure  disks  and 
CPUs  are  mirrored.  Assess  where 
your  key  points  of  failure  are  and  de¬ 
velop  contingency  plans.  If  possible, 
test  the  system  in  a  parallel  mode  be¬ 
fore  putting  it  online.  I  wish  you  much 
luck  and  minimum  risk  in  your  migra¬ 
tion  efforts. 


John  M.  Hammitt,  president,  J.  Ham- 
mitt  Group  Inc.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

According  to  Yogi  Berra,  “The  future 
ain’t  what  it  used  to  be.”  Consis¬ 
tent  with  Yogi’s  observation,  Mr. 
Hernandez,  you  are  undertaking  one  of 
the  most  uncertain  and  risky  IT  transi¬ 
tions  anyone  can  face  today.  This  is  be¬ 
cause  we  now  live  in  a  world  where 
pressures  for  radical  change  and  re¬ 
structuring,  in  both  the  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  sectors,  grow  stronger  each  day. 
At  the  same  time,  new-technology 
developments  are  coming  over  the 
horizon  faster  and  in  greater  numbers, 
intensifying  everyone’s  expectations 
for  rapid  performance  improvements. 

To  help  deal  with  these  pressures, 
as  a  former  IS  executive  I  developed 
five  broad  rules  that  come  from  some 
common  threads  running  through 
commentaries  offered  by  analysts  of 
business,  social,  cultural  and  technol¬ 
ogy  trends  and  from  many  of  our  col¬ 
leagues.  These  rules  are  as  follows: 

For  General  Management:  Con¬ 
stantly  strive  to  do  more  with  less 
through  business  restructuring,  pro¬ 
cess  simplification,  continuous  im¬ 
provement  and  standards  for  excep¬ 
tional  quality. 

For  Marketing  Management:  Get 

closer  to  the  customers,  seeing  your 
own  world  and  its  measures  of  suc¬ 
cess  through  their  eyes. 

For  Manufacturing/Service  Man¬ 
agement:  Create  streamlined,  flexi¬ 
ble  processes  for  producing  the  high¬ 
est  quality  at  much  shorter  cycle 
times,  while  searching  out  and  using 
new  sources  of  labor  and  materials. 

For  Technology  Management:  Rou¬ 
tinely  provide  additional  value  in 
products/services  by  incorporating 
systems  and  data  using  new  forms  of 
information-processing  technology 
as  appropriate. 

For  People  Management:  Unen¬ 
cumber  and  develop  the  workforce, 
rewarding  teams  for  results  rather 
than  activity,  and  rewarding  individu¬ 
als  for  growth  through  continuous 
learning. 

Three  of  these  rules  stand  out  as 
opportunities  for  risk  reduction  in  IS 
transitions  such  as  the  one  you  face 
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Who  says  ATM  and  shared-access  LANs  can't  coexist? 
With  Cabletron's  ATM  technology,  you  enjoy  the  best 
of  all  worlds.  Our  modular  enterprise  switches,  work¬ 
group  switches  and  ATM  access  products  allow  you  to 
deliver  high-bandwidth  performance  exactly  where  you 
need  it,  while  still  protecting  your  investments  in 
Ethernet,  Token  Ring,  FDDI  and  SNA.  Plus  Cabletron 
offers  the  industry's  only  integrated  ATM/LAN  man¬ 
agement  platform  to  control  the  entire  enterprise. 
But  why  stop  there? 


SrimjJ; 


Cabletron's  ATM  solutions  are  part  of  the  Synthesis 
framework-thc  revolutionary  migration  path  to  lead 
customers  to  a  fully  distributed,  switch-based  virtual 
enterprise  internetwork.  Leveraging  Cabletron's  expertise 
in  connectivity,  network  management  and  worldwide 
service,  Synthesis  is  a  flexible,  all-encompassing  strategy 

-  that  will  forever  change  the  way 

companies  rely  on  their  network. 
For  business,  for  productivity,  for 
success.  And  with  Cabletron's 
ATM  solutions,  you're  already  well 
miUTM[n|P  on  your  way. 

U  1 11 1 II Lull)  Call  Cabletron  today  at  (603)  337- 
2800  for  more  information  on  our 
ill  l llllll]  complete  line  of  ATM/LAN 

I  if  HE  fill  if  HE.  integration  solutions. 


MicroMMAC  /  HubSTACK 


MMAC  -M8FNB 


ATM 

LAN  Switching 
Shared-Access  LAN 


The  Complete  Networking  Solution' 


35  Industrial  Way,  Rochester,  NH  03867  •  Internet:  http://www.ctron.com 


today.  The  first  applicable  rule,  Mar¬ 
keting  Management,  focuses  on  using 
customers  for  measuring  success. 
“Customer”  certainly  means  internal 
customers  who  use  information  and 
IT  to  create  new  value  for  the  organi¬ 
zation.  Customer  also  means  the  buy¬ 
er  (or  public-sector  receiver)  of  prod¬ 
ucts  and  services  from  the  enterprise. 
The  key  is  to  view  your  IS  strategy/ 
projects,  and  measure  their  expected 
contribution  with  a  yardstick  defined 
by  your  customers’  needs. 

Applying  this  rule  to  a  systems 
strategy  or  project  creates  shared 
measures  of  success  that  keep  all  key 
people  aligned  and  focused  on  getting 
meaningful  results  quickly.  Such  a 
focus  on  customer-measurable  solu¬ 
tions  creates  a  common  team  goal  that 
can  also  sustain  the  team  during  those 
inevitable  times  when  unpleasant  sur¬ 
prises  occur.  Having  everybody  fo¬ 
cused  on  meaningful  measures  of  suc¬ 
cess  reduces  risk.  This  will  encourage 
everyone  to  perform  at  their  highest 
level,  while  making  it  easier  to  reach 
needed  compromises  when  overcom¬ 
ing  problems. 


The  second  and  even  more  essen¬ 
tial  rule  for  risk  reduction,  People 
Management,  flows  directly  from  be¬ 
ing  committed  to  getting  closer  to  the 
customer.  If  we’re  not  pursuing,  in¬ 
vesting  in  and  building  the  strengths, 
skills  and  talents  of  each  person  in 
the  organization,  we’ll  have  a  weak 
foundation  for  creating  and  sustain¬ 
ing  customer-measured  value.  The 
following  are  some  ideas  you  should 
consider  for  starting  to  build  a  strong 
foundation  of  skills  proficiency  and 
organizational  competency. 

■  Benchmark  the  skills  needed  for 
executing  new  strategies  or  projects, 
recognizing  that  today’s  new  tech¬ 
nologies  require  a  vastly  different  ap¬ 
proach  for  management  practices, 
systems  design,  software  develop¬ 
ment  and  infrastructure  support. 

■  Conduct  an  objective  and  very 
detailed  skills-assessment  program 
across  all  areas,  looking  at  proficien¬ 
cy  in  at  least  40  to  50  unique  skills  for 
each  position. 

■  Use  the  results  of  skills  assessment 
to  restructure  roles  and  accountabil¬ 
ities  and  set  new  individual  perfor¬ 


mance  goals,  recognizing  that  people 
successful  in  old  skills  are  not  al¬ 
ways  ready  or  able  to  quickly  transi¬ 
tion  to  new  ones. 

■  Develop  a  transition  plan  that 
changes  the  mix  of  skills  over  a  fixed 
period,  with  flexibility  for  the  rate  at 
which  individual  people  develop. 
Use  external  assistance  to  augment 
or  lead  efforts  for  crucial  time-sensi¬ 
tive  work,  thus  also  helping  existing 
staff  with  on-the-job  training. 

■  Incorporate  the  “softer”  human  is¬ 
sues  such  as  listening  skills,  politics 
of  change  management,  interpersonal 
communications,  observing  and  re¬ 
specting  culture,  etc.,  into  all  training 
and  hiring  programs. 

■  Establish  tough  but  fair  reward 
systems  based  on  defining  and  meet¬ 
ing  customer  needs. 

■  Provide  frequent,  in-depth  experi¬ 
ence-sharing  opportunities  both  in¬ 
side  and  outside  the  organization. 

The  Manufacturing/Service  Man¬ 
agement  rule  can  also  reduce  the  risks 
of  new  IS  projects.  In  the  manufac¬ 
turing  world,  there  are  rigorous  man¬ 
agement  processes  for  designing, 
planning,  building  and  delivering  new 
products.  Today,  more  than  ever,  we 
need  similarly  strong  structure,  disci¬ 
pline  and  process  management  for 
new  IT  efforts.  Well-defined  and  de¬ 
tailed  program-management  process¬ 
es  are  essential  for  data-driven  design 
methods  and  systems  design,  devel¬ 
opment  and  deployment  processes. 

The  discipline  of  program  man¬ 
agement  establishes  means  for  en¬ 
suring  that  all  crucial  cross-organiza¬ 
tion  interdependencies — resource 
planning,  systems  development,  new- 
technology  infrastructure,  organiza¬ 
tion-change  preparedness,  testing 
and  deployment,  etc. — are  identi¬ 
fied,  communicated  and  managed. 
This  approach  recognizes  that  man¬ 
aging  the  links  between  interrelated 
projects  is  even  more  important 
than  success  in  any  single  project. 

The  ideas  behind  these  three 
rules — customer-measured  success, 
detailed  skills  development  and  dis¬ 
ciplined  program  management — will 
likely  help  reduce  some  of  the  risks 
in  your  systems  transition  strate¬ 
gies.  EH 
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You  ve  Invested  In  Tools, 
Methods  And  Hardware. 

So  What  Else  Do  You  Need  To  Make 
Your  IT  Organization  More  Productive? 


The  point  is  to  find  a  way  to  protect  your  investment  in  legacy  systems  while  gaining 
greater  control  over  maintenance  processes. 

Softlab’s  Maestro  II®  solution  provides  a  framework  —  an  infrastructure  — 
that  unifies  and  automates  maintenance  efforts.  As  a  workgroup  environment  with 
facilities  for  large-scale,  team-based  maintenance  activities,  Maestro  II  is  a  solution 
that  integrates  people,  processes,  data  and  technology. 

With  Maestro  II  you  can  simplify  workflows,  enforce  compliance  to  standard 
procedures  and  methods,  and  integrate  strategic  tools  —  at  a  pace  that’s  right  for 
your  organization. 

Greater  control.  Improved  productivity.  Investment  protection. 

It’s  no  wonder  Softlab  is  one  of  the  world’s  leading  software  companies.  We’ve 
been  providing  companies  like  Prudential  Assurance,  Lloyds  Bank  and  Munich  Re 
Insurance  with  premier  solutions  and  services  for  over  20  years.  And  thanks  to  our 
team  of  experienced  software  professionals,  we’ve  earned  a  reputation  as  a  company 
that  is  committed  to  helping  organizations  gain  a  significant  return  on  their  IT 
investment  as  they  achieve  their  successes. 

Which,  in  the  end,  is  what  matters  most. 


softlab 


A  BMW  Company 


©  1995  Softlab  Inc. 


Call  1-404-668-8811  and  ask  for  your  “ Getting  Control"  information  kit. 


Control. 


THE  CIO  ROLE 


THE  NEW  LS. 

ROLE 

MODELS 

With  information  technology  an  increasingly  intrinsic 
part  of  business  operations,  the  role  cast  for 
senior  IS  executives  is  splintering,  transmogrifying, 
regenerating.  Now  more  than  ever,  there  is  no 
single  CIO  role  but  rather  various  models  of  IS 
organization  and  leadership. 

BY  ANNE  STUART 

When  it  comes  to  IS  management,  life  isn’t  as 

simple  as  it  once  was.  In  recent  years,  as  the 
use  of  information  technology  has  grown 
more  widespread  and  ingrained,  permeating 
almost  every  aspect  of  every  enterprise,  the  CIO’s  job  has 
become  increasingly  sophisticated  and  complex.  Add  to  that 
the  ever  more  critical  role  IS  plays  in  setting  corporate 
strategy  and  keeping  an  eye  on  emerging  technologies,  and 
you’ve  got  a  job  that  in  many  cases  has  grown  far  too  large 
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for  a  lone  executive. 

For  that  reason,  some  organizations  have 
begun  slicing  up  top  IS  management  into  two 
or  more  jobs.  While  many  CEOs,  IS  execu¬ 
tives  and  consultants  agree  that  it’s  time  to 
divvy  up  the  duties,  there’s  little  consensus 
about  specific  responsibilities,  titles  and  or¬ 
ganization.  For  instance,  while  the  title  of 
chief  technology  officer,  or  CTO,  is  gaining 
some  prominence,  the  responsibilities  of  the 
person  holding  that  title  differ  vastly  from  or¬ 
ganization  to  organization.  Despite  this  con¬ 
fusion,  three  basic  models  have  begun  to 
emerge. 

Strategic/Tactical:  The  growing  strategic 
role  of  IS  has  prompted  many  companies  to 
hire  CIOs  more  experienced  in  business  or 
management  than  in  hardware,  applications 
or  networking.  Now  some  of  those  orga¬ 
nizations  are  bringing  in  one  or  more  senior 
technology  managers  to  handle  architecture, 
infrastructure  and  day-to-day  operations. 
Typically,  the  top  technology  manager  reports 
to,  or  is  a  peer  of,  the  chief  information  ex¬ 
ecutive. 

Internal/External:  In  some  organizations, 
one  information  systems  executive  focuses 
on  internal  IT  needs  while  another  looks 
outward.  In  this  model,  one  official — often 
the  CIO — handles  operations,  while  the 
other — often  called  the  chief  technology 
officer — scans  the  horizon  for  new  business 
opportunities  or,  in  some  cases,  focuses  on 
product  research  and  development.  Often, 
neither  reports  to  the  other;  instead,  they 
may  report  to  the  chief  executive  or  chief 
financial  officer,  or  to  another  member  of 
the  top  management  team. 

Dispersed:  This  model,  in  which  non-IS 
executives  play  a  greater  role  in  linking  IS 
and  business  strategy,  isn’t  yet  widely  used. 
But  some  consultants  say  it’s  evolving  along 
with  the  next  generation  of  business 
leaders.  These  young  executives,  who  have 
grown  up  far  more  computer  literate  than 
their  predecessors,  will  be  able  to  actively 
evaluate  IT’s  role  in  improving  market  share 
or  boosting  the  bottom  line,  potentially 
eliminating  the  need  for  a  separate  CIO 
strategist.  They’ll  also  be  able  to  develop 
many  of  their  own  applications.  However, 
they’ll  still  need  technologists  to  handle 
hard-core  systems  oversight,  infrastructure 
and  telecommunications.  CIOs  will  be 
relegated  to  a  more-limited  support  role. 
Some  observers  take  issue  with  this  vision, 
predicting  instead  a  growing  role  for  the  CIO 
as  information  strategist. 


Model  One 


STRATEGIC/TACTICAL 

Five  years  ago,  the  head  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  systems  division  was  very 
much  a  technologist  through  and 
through,”  says  Beverly  Lieberman,  presi¬ 
dent  of  recruitment  firm  Halbrecht  Lieber¬ 
man  Associates  in  Stamford,  Conn.  “Today, 
the  CIO  is  becoming  more  and  more  of  a 
business  strategist.” 

She  cites  examples  of  companies  that  pluck 
their  CIOs  from  user  areas,  perhaps  promoting 
a  senior  marketing,  finance  or  strategy  official 
with  some  interest  or  expertise  in  IT.  For  in¬ 
stance,  she  says,  Kraft  General  Foods  tapped 
planning  executive  J.  Bruce  Harreld  to  fill  its 
CIO  spot  (Harreld  has  since  become  president 
of  Boston  Chicken;  although  the  fast-food 
chain  employs  a  full-time  CIO,  Harreld  re¬ 
mains  deeply  involved  in  IT  decision  making). 

As  these  CIOs  function  increasingly  as 
strategic  business  partners,  companies  have 
no  choice  but  to  outsource  the  technical  issues 
and  day-to-day  operations — or  hire  someone 
else  to  handle  them.  In  some  firms,  this  role  is 
defined  by  the  title  chief  technology  officer. 

While  Lieberman’s  firm  has  received  al¬ 
most  no  inquiries  from  employers  seeking 
CTOs  per  se,  it  has  seen  rising  demand  for 
two  related  positions  reporting  to  the  CIO: 
chief  telecommunications  officer  and  chief 
technology  architect.  “I’ve  done  searches  in 
the  past  year  for  both  of  those  positions,” 
she  says.  “Large  service-oriented  companies 
are  willing  to  pay  a  premium  for  them.” 

Typically,  she  says,  the  telecom  executive 
fills  “a  major  strategic  and  tactical  position  in 
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“The  CIO  won’t  have  all  of  the  skills  to  make  those  decisions 
and  will  rely  on  the  CTO  types  to  handle  telecommunications 
and  architecture.”  -Beverly  Lieberman 


the  organization,  cutting  through  all  MIS  func¬ 
tions.”  The  technology  architect,  working  at 
the  same  level,  helps  plan  the  strategy  for  the 
company’s  technical  and  business  architecture. 

Lieberman  expects  demand  for  technolo¬ 
gy-oriented  managers  to  grow  if  companies 
continue  seeking  CIOs  from  business  back¬ 
grounds  rather  than  technical  ones. 

“If  that  happens,  it  makes  sense  that  you’re 
going  to  need  this  CTO  type  of  person  to  be 
the  key  representative  of  the  technologies  in 
the  organization,  someone  who  understands 
how  to  build  systems  and  manage  them,”  she 
says.  “Whatever  you  call  it,  you’ll  need  that 
person  because  the  CIO  won’t  have  all  of  the 
skills  to  make  those  decisions  and  will  rely  on 
the  CTO  types  to  handle  telecommunications 
and  architecture.” 

Some  companies  developing  this  model 
have  flipped  the  titles,  with  the  CTO  filling 
the  more  strategic  role.  At  Meridian  Bancorp 
Inc.  in  Reading,  Pa.,  William  Fenimore,  a  vet¬ 
eran  banking  executive  appointed  CTO  late 
in  1994,  oversees  Bruce  L.  Ressler,  who,  as 
president  of  Meridian  Automation  and  Tech¬ 
nology  Corp.,  essentially  serves  as  CIO  of 
the  diversified  financial  services  company. 

Ressler’s  service  subsidiary  had,  for  sever¬ 
al  years,  overseen  technology,  technical  oper¬ 
ations,  systems  development,  maintenance, 
telecommunications,  network  management 
and  architecture.  In  September,  Meridian  ap¬ 
pointed  Fenimore,  whose  background  is  in 
planning  and  bank  management,  to  the  new 
job  of  CTO,  making  him  responsible  for  the 
overall  technology  strategy  and  investment. 

“As  I  view  this,  [Ressler]  continues  his  tac¬ 
tical  efforts,  making  sure  we  have  what  we 
need  to  deliver  technology  through  the  busi¬ 
ness  groups  in  a  cost-effective  way,”  Fenimore 
says.  “My  role  is  much  more  at  a  strategic 
level,  to  make  sure  we  understand  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  business  and  what  technol¬ 
ogy  is  needed  to  position  us  for  the  future.” 

That  involves  understanding,  from  a  busi¬ 
ness  perspective,  what  differentiates  the 
320-branch  bank  chain  from  its  competitors 
and  how  rapidly  changing  IT  can  contribute 
to  its  goals.  “Technology  investments  are  go¬ 
ing  to  get  steeper  and  steeper,  and  we’re  go¬ 
ing  to  have  to  be  more  careful  about  how  we 
make  those  investments,”  Fenimore  says. 


Elsewhere,  the  titles  follow  a  more  classi¬ 
cal  model.  When  Bud  Mathaisel,  now  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Ernst  &  Young  Center  for  Busi¬ 
ness  Innovation  in  Boston,  was  CIO  at  Walt 
Disney  Co.  several  years  ago,  he  had  report¬ 
ing  to  him  a  CTO  responsible  for  new  tech¬ 
nology  research  and  development,  technolo¬ 
gy  enablement  and  process  redesign  and 
control.  And  sometimes  a  CIO  may  oversee 
the  IT  business  strategy  while  an  individual 
division  or  project  requires  its  own  CTO. 
That’s  how  Disney  now  operates,  with  a 
companywide  CIO  and  a  CTO  for  animation 
projects  who  reports  through  Disney’s  film 
division  rather  than  back  to  the  CIO. 


Model  Two 


INTERNAL/EXTERNAL 

In  this  model,  responsibilities  split  along 
inside/outside  lines.  One  IT  executive 
might  manage  internal  IS  architecture,  in¬ 
frastructure  and  daily  operations,  while  the 
other  tracks  emerging  technologies,  com¬ 
mercial  opportunities  or  research  and  devel¬ 
opment  activities.  Either,  both  or  neither 
may  have  strategic  responsibilities. 

There  isn’t  a  formula.  Companies  using  this 
approach  tend  to  tailor  the  jobs  to  the  individu¬ 
als,  their  companies  and  their  industries. 

At  Unisys  Corp.,  CTO  Ronald  K.  Bell  over¬ 
sees  product  architecture  and  operations  while 
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Martin  views  the  CIO’s  position  as  “basically  functional/’  with  the 
emphasis  on  infrastructure.  “The  focus  is  primarily  inward.  You’re 
looking  outward  for  technology  but  bringing  it  inward  to  do  what 
you  already  do.”  -Edith  w.  Martin 


the  company’s  CIO  focuses  on  in-house  ar¬ 
chitecture.  “I  spend  a  lot  of  time  looking  at 
how  we  would  fit  systems  together  for  cus¬ 
tomers  or  clients,”  says  Bell,  appointed  to  the 
new  position  at  the  Blue  Bell,  Pa.,  high-tech 
company  last  year.  Unisys’s  CIO  reports  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  CEO,  while  Bell  reports  up 
through  the  computer  systems  group,  “with  a 
dotted  line  to  the  president  of  the  company.” 

At  Trecom  Business  Systems  Inc.,  an  Edi¬ 
son,  N.J.-based  systems  integrator,  the  chief 
financial  officer  also  serves  as  CIO,  handling 
IS  operations  and  business  strategy  as  well 
as  finances.  Meanwhile,  CTO  Shailendra  Jain 
remains  in  charge  of  the  company’s  architec¬ 
ture  and  selecting  vendors.  A  third  person, 
an  MIS  director  reporting  to  the  CFO,  actual¬ 
ly  oversees  the  daily  IS  operations. 

Like  many  other  CTOs,  Jain  spends  a  signif¬ 
icant  amount  of  time  gazing  at  the  technology 
horizon,  freeing  the  CIO  to  concentrate  on 
current  business  demands.  Jain  monitors  areas 
ranging  from  imaging  to  the  Internet,  identify¬ 
ing  developments  that  might  affect  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  products,  markets  or  customers.  He  de¬ 
scribes  his  role  as  technology  surfing:  “Part  of 
our  business-development  strategy  is  to  catch 
the  wave  before  it  comes.  I  not  only  have  to 
look  ahead  for  the  new  wave,  I  have  to  stay  on 
top  of  the  one  I’m  on  before  I  hit  the  beach.” 

These  models  need  not  be  mutually  ex¬ 
clusive.  Jain’s  position  combines  elements  of 
both  external  focus  and  technology  imple¬ 
mentation.  When  there  is  this  mix,  he  says, 
the  technology  and  information  executives 
often  function  as  teammates  in  a  relay  race 
as  well  as  partners  working  side  by  side.  For 
instance,  in  business  process  reengineering, 
“a  CIO  is  suited  to  establish  the  reengineer¬ 
ing  effort,  to  champion  the  reengineering  ef¬ 
fort.  Then  the  CTO  has  to  come  in  at  some 
point  to  implement  it.” 

In  any  case,  Jain  says,  the  arrangement  can 
work  only  if  both  officials  report  to  one  boss. 
“The  CTO  and  the  CIO  have  to  work  for  the 
same  person,”  he  says.  “They’re  like  Siamese 
twins.”  Other  companies  with  CIOs  have 
added  a  CTO-type  position  to  oversee  the 
company’s  involvement  in  the  Internet,  the 
World  Wide  Web  and  other  online  activities. 


Few  are  as  qualified  to  discuss  the  issue  as 
Edith  W.  Martin,  who  has,  in  the  past  year, 
been  both  a  CTO  and  a  CIO.  Now  executive 
vice  president  and  CTO  at  Sallie  Mae,  the 
student-loan  provider  in  Washington,  Martin 
previously  served  as  vice  president  and  CIO 
at  Washington-based  Intelsat,  which  owns 
and  operates  global  communication  satellites. 

In  general,  Martin  views  the  CIO’s  posi¬ 
tion  as  “basically  functional,”  with  the  em¬ 
phasis  on  infrastructure.  “The  focus  is  pri¬ 
marily  inward,”  says  Martin,  who  has  also 
been  an  IT  executive  at  The  Boeing  Co.,  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Defense  and  Control  Da¬ 
ta  Corp.  When  CIOs  operate  externally,  she 
says,  it’s  typically  in  search  of  new  technolo¬ 
gies  to  support  the  internal  infrastructure  for 
product  lines  or  services.  “You’re  looking 
outward  for  technology  but  bringing  it  inward 
to  do  what  you  already  do.” 

Generally,  Martin  says,  CTOs  combine  both 
business  and  IT  acumen,  driving  technologies 
in  directions  that  boost  profits.  Like  Jain,  she 
says  that  CTOs  must  track  emerging  tech¬ 
nologies.  “They  have  to  keep  one  eye  on  the 
next  wave,  the  other  on  the  bottom  line.” 

Martin’s  most  recent  achievements  reflect 
those  views.  As  CIO  at  Intelsat,  she  led  a 
one-year  effort  to  renovate  satellite  launch 
and  control  facilities,  install  a  150-computer 
client/server  environment,  build  a  new  graph¬ 
ical  network  and  develop  a  ground-network 
control  system.  She  also  consolidated  all  IS 
activities,  upgraded  in-house  computing  and 
developed  a  computing  strategy  and  a  five- 
year  IT  development  plan. 

At  Sallie  Mae,  Martin’s  current  responsi¬ 
bilities  include  overseeing  a  $65  million 
imaging  contract  and  construction  of  a  $90 
million  state-of-the-art  data  and  command 
center.  She  also  oversees  several  high-tech 
subsidiaries  and  develops  and  acquires  new 
technology-driven  businesses. 

Ironically,  when  Sallie  Mae  recruited  Mar¬ 
tin  last  year  for  the  new  CTO  position,  she 
initially  wasn’t  interested  because,  as  de¬ 
scribed,  the  job  sounded  more  like  the  CIO 
jobs  she  had  already  held.  She  convinced  the 
organization  to  expand  the  position  to  give 
her  the  bottom-line  influence  she  sought. 
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In  the  future,  IS  executives  will  function  as  consultants  but  not  as 
strategic  partners.  “As  CEOs  become  aware  enough  of  technology, 
they  won’t  need  such  senior  alter  egos.”  -David  Shpilberg 


Model  Three 


DISPERSED 

But  both  these  models  could  gradual¬ 
ly  disappear  as  a  new  generation 
of  computer-sawy  CEOs  moves  up 
through  the  ranks.  In  the  short  term,  five 
years  or  so,  many  companies  will  add  a  CTO 
to  their  ranks,  says  David  Shpilberg,  national 
director  of  Ernst  &  Young  Information  Tech¬ 
nology  Management  Consulting  Services  in 
New  York.  But,  he  predicts,  in  15  years,  both 
CIO  and  CTO  ranks  will  dwindle  as  IT  litera¬ 
cy  becomes  an  increasingly  important  part  of 
every  executive’s  resume.  In  those  situations, 
Shpilberg  says,  IS  executives  will  function  as 
expert  advice  givers  and  consultants  but  not 
as  strategic  partners.  “As  CEOs  become 
aware  enough  of  technology,  they  won’t  need 
such  senior  alter  egos,”  he  says. 

In  addition,  “business  units  are  finally  tak¬ 
ing  responsibility  for  the  implantation  of  tech¬ 
nology  into  their  main  lines,”  Shpilberg  adds. 
“If  that’s  happening,  it’s  irreversible.  Once  a 
business  unit  goes  over  to  taking  responsibil¬ 
ity,  it  won’t  go  back.” 

To  survive  the  transition,  IS  executives — 
by  any  title — must  prove  their  value  by  gain¬ 
ing  market  share  through  the  use  of  technolo¬ 
gy — in  other  words,  become  more  externally 
focused.  “Those  who  do  that  are  the  ones  who 
are  going  to  keep  their  jobs,”  Shpilberg  says. 


Mathaisel  also  predicts  the  dispersion  of  the 
strategic  part  of  the  CIO’s  role  out  to  general 
business  executives.  “Right  now,  executives 
need  an  intermediary,  an  IS  executive,  because 
technology  remains  too  complicated,”  he  says. 
“But  that  will  change  in  the  next  few  years.” 
However,  Mathaisel’s  future  scenario  differs 
from  Shpilberg’s  in  one  important  point.  “I  see 
the  role  of  CIO  changing  to  chief  infrastructure 
officer.  People  will  write  and  manage  their  own 
applications  without  IS;  the  CIO  will  just  pro¬ 
vide  the  architecture....  For  businesspeople, 
using  IS  will  be  almost  as  easy  as  using  the 
phone  on  your  own  is  today.” 

As  a  current  example,  Mathaisel  cites  the  In¬ 
ternet,  where  many  users  with  little  IT  experi¬ 
ence  are  learning  to  retrieve  information  or 
produce  their  own  graphic  home  pages  on  the 
World  Wide  Web.  “People  who  get  on  the  Inter¬ 
net  haven’t  a  clue  how  it  works,  and  they  don’t 
care,”  he  says.  “They  get  on  and  navigate  with¬ 
out  much  help.  Yet  somebody  created  the  ar¬ 
chitecture  and  the  technologies  and  standards.” 

For  that  reason,  he  says,  technology-ori¬ 
ented  IS  executives  are  likely  to  continue 
moving  along  the  same  path,  while  those 
straddling  the  business  and  IS  functions  are 
likely  to  see  their  job  responsibilities  change 
dramatically  in  the  future. 

One  way  that  could  happen  would  be  for 
CIOs  to  fully  accept  the  mantle  of  “informa¬ 
tion”  officer.  Businesses  will  always  need 
strategists  with  an  information  perspective, 
according  to  management  guru  Peter  F. 
Drucker.  In  the  21st  century,  Drucker  pre¬ 
dicts,  a  corporation’s  most  important  execu¬ 
tives  will  be  its  CFO,  responsible  for  the  flow 
of  money,  and  its  CIO,  who  will  manage  the 
information  flow.  For  that  reason,  he  warns  IS 
executives  against  focusing  too  much  on 
technology  at  the  expense  of  information. 

Drucker,  who  is  Clarke  Professor  of  Social 
Science  and  Management  at  the  Claremont 
Graduate  School  in  California,  says  it’s  no 
longer  enough  for  companies  to  know  how  to 
produce  and  manipulate  data.  To  retain  a  com¬ 
petitive  advantage,  companies  must  be  able 
to  distinguish  data  from  information  and 
know  how  to  determine  information’s  value. 
IS  executives — by  any  name — who  enable 
that  task  will  be  providing  critical  value  to 
their  organizations.  (3EI 
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Go  With  fl  Proven 
Winner...Compufron. 

That's  what  Pfizer  did,  because  smart  companies 
don’t  take  unnecessary  risks.  Like  many  worldclass 
corporations,  they  chose  Computron  for  their  enterprise¬ 
wide  client/server  financial/accounting  system. 

Pfizer,  a  world  leader  in  healthcare,  is  using 
Computron’s  scalable  3-tier  architecture  on  a 
SUN/Oracle  platform  to  support  thousands  of 
users.  And  they’re  using  Computron’s  integrated 
workflow  and  COOL  to  implement  their  vision  of 
accounting  as  action  management  instead  of  fixed- 
point  scorekeeping. 

Innovation  With  High-End  Functionality 

Pfizer  picked  Computron  because  they  know  that 
high  performance  client/server  software  needs  to  be 
more  than  just  a  platform  change  of  1970s-style 
accounting  with  a  relational  database  and  a  pretty  GUI. 

Systems  for  the  90s  must  transform  finance  into 
enterprise-wide  information  and  action  systems, 
where  users  can  access  financial  and  even 
unstructured  off-line  data  for  decision  support  in 
ways  that  are  effective  and  meaningful  to  them. 

Computron  does  this  by  combining  innovative 
technology  with  proven  high-end  international 
functionality,  advanced  GUI  tools,  and  a  truly 
open  2nd  generation  architecture  that  scales  up 
and  delivers,  regardless  of  platform,  database, 
or  desktop  client  type. 

Architecture  With  Vision 

Computron  was  the  first  to  innovate  with 
workflow/imaging  and  COOL  technology  as  an 
integral  part  of  its  architecture  that  can  surround 
and  connect  your  other  systems  to  provide  a 
new  processing  dimension...  not  just  workflow- 
enabled  accounting. 

Since  1993,  IDC  shows  Computron  as  one 
of  the  top  five  worldwide  client/server  financial 
vendors.  So  before  you  bet  everything  on  a  big 
name,  learn  the  facts  about  a  worldclass 
client/server  company. 

Call  to  receive  more  information  and  our 


free  white  paper  titled  “Client/Server  and  Beyond’.’ 


is  in  our  speed? 

-  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  * 
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In  today’s  whirlwind  business  world,  thinking  smart  isn’t  enough.  You  have  to  think,  and  act,  fast. 
Solve  the  problem  on  hand  quickly,  and  you  can  safely  move  on  to  the  next  order  of  business.  Let  the 
problem  linger,  and  the  ice  could  melt. 

As  one  of  the  world’s  largest  management  consulting  firms,  we  draw  from  a  broad  range  of  world-class 
skills,  ideas  and  practices. 

Our  goal  is  to  help  you  to  act  fast  and  be  more  competitive. 


For  example,  working  as  a  team  with  AlliedSignal  Aerospace,  we  developed  a  new  purchasing 
inspection  system  using  client/server  technology.  We  were  up  and  running  three  months  ahead  of  schedule, 
while  saving  $300,000  in  development  costs. 


If  you’re  looking  for  a  consulting  firm  that  gives  you  the  added  value  of  fast  response,  take  action  and 


call  Terry  Ozan  at  (212)773-5610. 
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STATE  OF  THE  ART 


Altered  States 


When  off-the-shelf 
software  products 
don’t  quite  meet  an 
organization’s  needs, 
customizing  a  package 
can  be  a  good  solution. 
The  key  is  letting 
business  requirements 
drive  the  decision — 
and  handling  the  code 
with  care. 

BY  JOHN  EDWARDS 


Customizing  packaged  soft¬ 
ware  has  often  been  com¬ 
pared  to  hot  rodding  an  old 
jalopy.  By  the  time  one  has 
finished  replacing  the  en¬ 
gine,  transmission,  suspension  and 
various  body  parts,  very  little  re¬ 
mains  of  the  original  vehicle.  The 
customizer  has,  in  essence,  built  a 
new  car  from  the  ground  up. 

Developers  who  adapt  packaged- 
software  products  to  meet  the  spe¬ 
cific  needs  of  a  department  or  orga¬ 
nization  often  find  themselves  in  the 
same  position  as  the  backyard  me¬ 
chanic.  Over  the  months  and  years, 
as  one  change  after  another  is  piled 
onto  the  software,  the  program  even¬ 
tually  comes  to  bear  little  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  original  product.  In  ret¬ 
rospect,  it  becomes  apparent  that 
the  organization  has  sponsored  the 
step-by-step  development  of  a  cus¬ 
tom  program. 

Still,  while  it  is  possible  to  get 
carried  away  with  a  software-custom¬ 
ization  project,  the  prudent  modifica¬ 
tion  of  an  off-the-shelf  product  is 


often  the  best  course  of  action,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  compared  with  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  developing  a 
solution  from  the  ground  up.  Cus¬ 
tomized  packaged  software  occupies 
.the  nether  world  between  off-the- 
shelf  products,  such  as  Lotus  1-2-3 
and  Microsoft  Word,  and  custom- 
developed  applications  and  tools 
created  by  in-house  developers  or 
outside  consultants.  Organizations 
usually  find  that  when  developed  with 
care  and  forethought,  even  exten¬ 
sively  customized  software  will  func¬ 
tion  effectively  and  flawlessly,  with 
most  end  users  unaware  that  they 
are  working  with  a  modified  prod¬ 
uct.  The  key  is  the  care  and  fore¬ 
thought:  Customization  work  that’s 
performed  sloppily  and  haphazardly 
will  almost  certainly  lead  to  prob¬ 
lems  that  will  make  management 
wonder  why  they  ever  decided  to 
tinker  with  a  perfectly  good  software 
product  in  the  first  place. 

Robin  Rowe,  president  of  Rowe 
Technology,  a  software-develop¬ 
ment  and  training  company  located 
in  Carmel,  Calif.,  says  packaged-soft- 
ware  customization  is  largely  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  cost  versus  business  advan¬ 
tage.  “You  go  with  the  solution  that 
minimizes  cost  while  maximizing 
profit,”  he  says.  “As  with  most 
business  decisions,  neglecting  hidden 
costs  is  a  common  and  expensive 
mistake.  A  study  of  the  costs,  gains 
and  risks  is  needed  in  each  situation.” 

Rowe  suggests  that  any  organiza¬ 
tion  thinking  of  modifying  a  pack¬ 
aged-software  product  carefully 
weigh  the  motivations  for  the  deci¬ 
sion.  “Is  the  current  software  too 
hard  to  use?  Will  the  [modified]  soft¬ 
ware  make  the  company  more  pro¬ 
ductive?  Will  it  allow  us  to  do  things 
we  can’t  do  now?  It’s  the  same  argu¬ 
ments  that  drive  computerization  in 
the  first  place,”  he  says. 

No  matter  which  approach  is  ulti- 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  KAZUSHIGE  NITTA 


BPCS  Unix  Client/Server. 

One  solution  to  integrate  your  business. 


Now  there's  a  true  Client/Server  solution  that  will 
empower  your  people  throughout  the  enterprise. 

Effectively  integrating  advanced  manufacturing,  supply 
chain  management  and  configurable  enterprise  financials. 

Where  computing  power  and  ease  of  information  access 
is  distributed  to  the  people  who  add  value  to  your  business. 

BPCS  Unix  Client/Server  is  right  here,  right  now. 

And  because  it's  built  on  a  proven  scaleable  architecture 
that's  unique  to  industrial  sector  enterprise  applications,  SSA 


can  achieve  faster  implementation  than  any  other  Client/ 
Server  solution. 

Only  BPCS  Client/Server  is  generated  specifically  for 
Unix,  so  you  can  take  full  advantage  of  the  power  of  Unix 
servers  and  the  ease  of  Windows  clients. 

The  world's  major  corporations  are  using  SSA  products 
and  global  support  in  over  7000  sites  in 
more  than  70  countries. 

Shouldn't  we  be  talking? 


SSA  Inc.  500  West  Madison.  Chicago.  Illinois  60661  USA.  Telephone  (312)  258  6000.  Fax  (312)  474  7500 

©  1995  M  C  Escher/Cordon  Art  •  Baarn  •  Holland.  All  rights  reserved  ©  1995  System  Software  Associates,  Inc.  BPCS  is  a  trademark  of  SSA  Unix  is  a  trademark  of  Unix  Systems  laboratories.  Inc  Windows  is  a  trademark  of  the  Microsoft  Corporation 


mately  taken — off-the-shelf  pack¬ 
aged  software,  customized  packaged 
software  or  full  custom  software — 
the  risks  involved  are  substantial, 
Rowe  adds.  While  sticking  with  un¬ 
modified  commercial  software  may 
seem  to  be  the  safest  path,  the  organi¬ 
zation  that  does  so  risks  not  having 
its  needs  fully  met.  Yet  going  with  a 
customized  package  or  full  custom 
software  is  fraught  with  perils,  too. 
“A  system  that  fails  is  likely  to  wreck 
the  business,  so  being  too  leading 
edge  is  dangerous.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  state-of-the-art  system  that  works 
is  a  significant  business  advantage,” 
says  Rowe. 

Philip  Anderson,  an  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  business  administration  at 
Dartmouth  College’s  Amos  Tuck 
School  of  Business  in  Hanover,  N.H., 
notes  that  packaged-software  cus¬ 
tomization  runs  the  gamut  from  a 
simple  spreadsheet  macro  or  a  no¬ 
frills  front  end  for  Lotus  Notes  to  so¬ 
phisticated  C -language  routines  that 
add  new  features  to  a  proprietary  ap¬ 
plication.  But  he  says  that  whether  a 
project  is  simple  or  complex,  the 
fundamental  reason  behind  the  cus¬ 
tomization  should  always  be  the 
same:  boosting  productivity  while 
lowering  cost. 

The  managers  in  charge  of  a 
customization  project  must  think 
strategically,  not  just  technological¬ 
ly,  Anderson  says.  “The  need  to  cus¬ 
tomize  is  a  business  decision,”  he 
explains,  adding  that  the  case  for 
customization  must  always  hinge  on 
the  organization’s  ability  to  leverage 
a  “proprietary  competence.”  In  oth¬ 
er  words,  creating  customized  code 
should  only  be  considered  when  it 
has  the  potential  to  enhance  an  asset 
that’s  unique  to  the  organization. 
That  asset  should  be  so  valuable  that 
the  organization  wouldn’t  sell  it  to  a 
competitor  for  any  price. 

As  an  example,  Anderson  presents 
the  case  of  a  company  that’s  known 
to  the  public  for  its  superior  cus¬ 
tomer  support — something  it  alone 
offers.  “In  this  case,  management 
should  ask  itself  if  there’s  a  way  it 
can  create  customized  applications 
that  will  let  it  leverage  the  hand¬ 
holding  that  it  provides.  It’s  not  an 


Creating  customized  code 
should  only  be  considered 
when  it  has  the  potential  to 
enhance  an  asset  that’s 
unique  to  the  organization. 


IT-based  decision,  but  IT  can  help 
the  company  to  leverage  its  advan¬ 
tage.”  The  need  to  think  strategically 
is  a  key  reason  why  the  CIO  should 
be  an  integral  part  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  team,  he  adds,  “instead  of 
stuck  off  in  some  ghetto  where  peo¬ 
ple  throw  projects  over  the  wall.” 

In  the  case  of  nonstrategic  generic 
solutions,  where  many  companies 
might  benefit  from  a  particular  soft¬ 
ware  modification  that  the  commer¬ 
cial  market  doesn’t  currently  provide, 
Anderson  suggests  that  the  organiza¬ 
tion  contract  with  an  outside  devel¬ 
oper  to  create  a  product  that  can  be 
used  industrywide.  “Let  that  third 
party  offer  the  product  across  a  larg¬ 
er  customer  base  and  cut  your  unit 
cost,”  he  says. 

David  Cahn,  director  of  business 
applications  for  Computer  Associates 
International  Inc.,  the  Islandia,  N.Y.- 
based  software  publisher,  believes 
that  the  need  for  packaged-software 
customization  is  being  driven  by  end 
users.  According  to  Cahn,  organiza¬ 
tions  are  finding  themselves  pressed 
to  deliver  an  ever- widening  array  of 
solutions  to  an  increasingly  demand¬ 
ing  base  of  end  users.  “With  tradi¬ 
tional  applications,  the  mainframe  or 
host-based  system  was  the  center  of 
the  universe.  That  has  changed  dra¬ 
matically  with  the  PC,”  he  says. 
“Now  the  user  is  the  center  of  the 
universe,  and  he  or  she  is  demanding 
applications  that  incorporate  audio 
and  images  and  other  custom  fea¬ 
tures.  End  users  are  also  demanding 
new  and  flexible  query,  reporting  and 
analysis  capabilities,  often  in  [combi¬ 
nations]  that  are  unique  to  small 
groups  of  users.” 

Organizations  that  decide  to  cus¬ 
tomize  packaged  software  can  choose 
from  a  wide  range  of  development 
tools.  Many  applications  come  with 


their  own  built-in  environments,  rang¬ 
ing  from  simple  macro  languages  to 
complex  programming  structures. 
Database  programs,  in  particular,  are 
helpful  in  allowing  organizations  to 
build  their  own  solutions.  Spread¬ 
sheets,  telecommunications  applica¬ 
tions,  word  processors  and  numerous 
other  products  also  allow  organiza¬ 
tions  to  create  code  that  will  modify  a 
program’s  performance  and/or  ap¬ 
pearance,  often  in  ways  never  envi¬ 
sioned  by  the  product’s  publisher. 

Rowe  believes  that  databases,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  highly  structured, 
make  an  ideal  platform  for  creating 
customized  applications  in  a  variety 
of  areas.  “When  you  build  an  applica¬ 
tion,  you’re  usually  trying  to  get 
control  over  things  so  that  people 
can’t  accidentally  delete  records  out 
of  your  customer  database  or  make 
other  expensive  mistakes,”  he  says. 
“In  that  respect,  databases  are  an 
ideal  choice.”  A  mini  industry  has 
grown  around  the  database  market, 
he  notes,  allowing  developers  to  draw 
from  a  deep  well  of  support  products, 
including  debugging  programs,  books, 
seminars  and  various  types  of  con¬ 
sultants.  “When  you  hit  a  rough  spot, 
it’s  nice  to  know  that  you’re  not 
alone,”  he  says. 

But  while  the  tools  provided  with 
databases  and  other  applications 
make  a  suitable  development 
platform  for  many  types  of  solutions, 
organizations  with  unique  or  exten¬ 
sive  customization  needs  generally 
require  more  powerful  and  sophisti¬ 
cated  development  tools.  The  soft¬ 
ware-tools  market  provides  a  wide 
array  of  products  that  are  designed  to 
meet  developers’  needs,  from  rela¬ 
tively  elementary  Basic  language 
toolboxes  to  sophisticated  C++  de¬ 
velopment  packages.  Which  tool  to 
use  depends  on  the  type  of  software 
being  modified:  Basic  products  are 
typically  most  useful  for  front  ends 
and  other  add-ons,  whereas  C  sys¬ 
tems  are  generally  geared  to  ad¬ 
vanced  projects  that  require  develop¬ 
ers  to  enter  the  heart  of  a  program. 

Object-oriented  technology,  which 
offers  developers  prewritten  modular 
chunks  of  code  that  can  be  stacked 
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If  Yau  Haven’t 
Already  Noticed, 
Your  Distributed 
Computers  Have 
Developed  A  Life 
Of  TIieir  Own. 


They’ve  become  increasingly  powerful  and  have  changed  the  way  you  work.  They've  become 
integrated  into  office-wide  and  company-wide  networks,  and  they’ve  moved  from  the  desktop 
out  to  the  field. 

At  Vanstar,  we’ve  seen  generations  of  computers  come  and  go  since  our  start  in  1977.  That’s 
enabled  us  to  become  experts  at  managing  all  the  stages  of  the  distributed  computing  lifecycle. 

So  how  can  you  keep  track  of  these  assets? 

Vanstar  knows  that  there  is  much  more  to  asset  management  than  just  counting  your 

computers.  Using  information  to  optimize  performance  and  reduce 
Wm costs  keeps  you  in  control  of  your  business. 

Our  services  span  the  entire  distributed  computer  lifecycle -from  network  planning  and 
design,  through  procurement,  deployment,  support,  management  and  migration.  Our  focus, 
along  with  that  of  leading  manufacturers  like  Compaq,  is  on  lowering  the  cost  of  computing. 

And  that’s  why  Compaq  Deskpro  computers  are  attractive  players  in  a  large  distributed 
environment.  They  lower  network  management  costs,  ^ 

lower  lifecycle  costs,  and  are  easy  to  service  and  upgrade.  "Wy 

We’d  welcome  the  opportunity  to  help  you  and  your 
company  make  the  most  of  technology,  too.  Give  us  a  call 
at  1-800-5VANSTAR  today. 


The  Technology  Services  Company 
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like  building  blocks,  is  making  it  easi¬ 
er  for  organizations  of  all  sizes  to 
tackle  both  big  and  small  customiza¬ 
tion  projects,  says  Cahn.  “The  easiest 
way  to  modify  code  is  not  to  write 
any  code  at  all,”  he  says.  “If  you  can 
reuse  something  that  already  exists, 
you  gain  tremendous  value.”  But 
even  traditional  development  sys¬ 
tems  are  getting  easier  to  use.  “They 
are  becoming  template-driven,  less¬ 
ening  the  learning  curve  and  promot¬ 
ing  consistency  across  the  enter¬ 
prise,”  says  Cahn. 

A  critical  choice  confronting  any 
organization  facing  a  customiza¬ 
tion  project  is  whether  to  per¬ 
form  the  work  in-house  or  to  out¬ 
source  the  coding  to  an  independent 
developer.  According  to  Rowe,  the 
decision  usually  hinges  on  the  scope 
of  the  project  and  the  size  of  the  or¬ 
ganization.  “Most  big  companies 
have  teams  of  developers  they  can  as¬ 
sign  the  work  to,  so  they’ll  develop 
both  major  and  minor  projects  in- 
house.  Small  and  medium-sized  firms 
may  decide  to  handle  a  smaller  project 
internally  but  will  usually  give  larger 
jobs  to  somebody  else.” 

Rowe  feels  that  word  of  mouth, 
including  recommendations  from 
business  colleagues,  is  the  best  way 
to  find  independent  developers  skilled 
in  a  specific  customization  area.  He 
also  believes  that  managers  should 
pay  visits  to  developers  on  their  home 
turf.  “Go  to  a  users’  group  meeting,” 
he  suggests.  “If  you’re  in  a  city  of  any 
size  at  all,  you’ll  find  a  group  that  ap¬ 
plies  to  your  need.”  Rowe  notes  that 
users’  groups  attract  large  numbers 
of  independent  developers,  and  that 
by  viewing  members’  presentations 
over  a  series  of  meetings,  a  manager 
can  tell  which  individuals  know  their 
field  and  which  are  simply  trying 
to  make  a  fast  buck.  “All  consultants 
sound  good  in  an  interview;  it’s  some¬ 
thing  they’re  all  very  skilled  at,” 
he  notes.  “The  only  way  to  judge 
them  is  to  get  them  in  a  situation 
where  they’re  unaware  you’re  evalu¬ 
ating  them.” 

Anderson  points  out  that  if  an  orga¬ 
nization  is  customizing  software  that 
contributes  to  its  core  competitive 


advantage,  it  will  most  likely  want  to 
stick  with  in-house  developers. 
“Whoever  programs  the  application 
will  end  up  learning  a  tremendous 
amount  about  the  business,”  he  says. 


“The  easiest  way  to  modify 
code  is  not  to  write  any 
code  at  all.  If  you  can 
reuse  something  that 
already  exists,  you  gain 
tremendous  value.” 

—David  Cahn 


“You  want  your  own  programmers  to 
be  intimately  familiar  with  those 
things  that  differentiate  you  from  your 
competitors.  You  want  to  develop 
skills  that  your  people  can  keep  build¬ 
ing  on,  and  they  won’t  get  that  experi¬ 
ence  if  you  outsource  the  work.” 

Anderson  also  observes  that  rely¬ 
ing  on  outside  developers  will  re¬ 
quire  finding  a  firm  that’s  willing  to 
put  up  with  a  steep  learning  curve;  in 
addition,  once  that  firm  has  been 
found  and  trained  in  the  nuances  of 
your  organization,  you  must  realize 
that  it  will  hold  a  substantial  portion 
of  your  organization’s  soul  in  the  palm 
of  its  hand.  “You’re  stuck  with  a  mo¬ 
nopoly  supplier,”  he  says. 

Whether  created  in-house  or  by 
an  independent  developer, 
customized  software  general¬ 
ly  offers  its  biggest  paybacks  in  the 
early  stages,  Rowe  says,  when  orga¬ 
nizations  first  begin  deriving  bene¬ 
fits  from  the  adapted  application. 
“Things  sort  of  plateau  after  a  while,” 
he  says.  “The  easy  problems  are  usu¬ 
ally  solved  first;  it’s  the  20  percent 
that’s  left  that’s  really  nasty.”  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  stubborn  obstacles  encoun¬ 
tered  in  later  development  stages,  he 
adds,  many  organizations  leave  their 
customization  work  only  partially 
completed.  “That’s  a  danger  because 
it’s  in  the  final  parts  of  the  work  that 
the  software’s  long-term  usability 


and  reliability  attributes  lie.” 

According  to  Rowe,  maintenance 
should  be  a  concern  for  any  organi¬ 
zation  pondering  packaged-software 
customization,  but  the  issue  isn’t  as 
critical  as  for  firms  that  build  solu¬ 
tions  from  the  ground  up.  “Custom¬ 
ization  projects  are  usually  small 
enough  that  it’s  not  a  dire  problem,” 
he  says.  “Typically,  there’s  not  going 
to  be  over  20,000  lines  of  code.  In 
the  worst  case,  that’s  something  that 
can  be  coped  with  just  by  searching 
through  the  code.  It’s  something  most 
firms  can  live  with.” 

Cahn  adds  that  the  increasing  use 
of  object-oriented  technology  and  its 
more  easily  understandable  modular 
structure  are  making  maintenance 
less  of  a  burden.  “Object-oriented 
code  is  generally  easier  to  manage 
and  update,”  he  says. 

While  packaged-software  custom¬ 
ization  is  currently  a  widespread 
practice,  Bryan  Fukuda,  an  analyst 
with  Dataquest  Inc.,  a  San  Jose, 
Calif. -based  market-research  compa¬ 
ny,  believes  that  the  method  will 
gradually  vanish  as  the  software  in¬ 
dustry  evolves  and  matures.  “A  lot 
of  the  customization  opportunities 
that  were  present  five  or  six  years 
ago  just  aren’t  there  anymore,”  he 
says.  Fukuda  notes  that  as  software 
publishers  continue  to  develop  prod¬ 
ucts  that  can  be  placed  into  increas¬ 
ingly  narrow  market  niches,  most 
organizations  will  be  able  to  find  prod¬ 
ucts  to  meet  even  the  most  arcane 
needs. 

Before  making  the  decision  to 
plunge  into  customization,  Fukuda 
suggests  that  managers  check  rele¬ 
vant  trade  publications  for  information 
about  available  niche  products.  “Lots 
of  vendors  advertise  in  trade  publica¬ 
tions  that  target  their  audience — 
medical-software  publishers  in  medi¬ 
cal  publications,  for  instance,”  he 
says.  By  thoroughly  researching  the 
market  before  making  their  decision, 
he  adds,  most  managers  can  save  the 
time  and  expense  of  developing  cus¬ 
tomized  solutions.  “It  pays  to  look  be¬ 
fore  leaping,”  he  says.  ES 


John  Edwards  is  a  freelance  writer 
based  in  Mt.  Laurel,  N.J. 
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Continued  from  Page  80 
Merit).  Yes,  after  years  of  preaching 
the  desirability,  the  inevitability,  the 
beautiful  buzzwordy  bounty  of  change, 
change,  change,  I,  Ezra  Poundcake, 
will  speak  its  name  no  more.  Like 
the  pumped  and  powerful  Keanu 
Reeves  of  Speed,  I  must  boldly  leap 
from  the  madly  careening  bus  of  re¬ 
engineering  into  the  driver’s  seat  of 
a  whole  new  bandwagon. 

So  listen  friends,  and  hear  me  well. 
The  new  watchword  of  the  ’90s  is 
stasis.  Flexibility  is  out.  Rigidity  is 
in.  The  only  thing  better  than  stag¬ 
nation  is  downright  paralysis.  To 
quote,  once  again,  the  prophetic  words 
of  Great  Grandma  Poundcake:  “If  it 
moves,  shoot  it.” 

Really,  it  makes  sense  if  you 
think  about  it.  After  all,  even 
those  other  gurus  are  always 
carping  on  the  fact  that  most  people 
resist  change.  Well,  aren’t  most  peo¬ 
ple  usually  right?  Isn’t  that  the  foun¬ 
dation  for  our  whole  system  of  gov¬ 
ernment?  By  thwarting  the  will  of 
most  people  and  attempting  to  im¬ 
pose  change  upon  them,  are  we  not, 
in  fact,  acting  like  Stalin ?  Did  anyone 
ever  wonder  why  the  cover  of  Reen¬ 
gineering  the  Corporation  is  that  very 
assertive  shade  of  red ? 

Yes,  people  have  good  reason  to 
hate  change.  All  you  have  to  do  is 
examine  the  watershed  events  of 
the  20th  century  to  understand  that 
most  change  has  been  change  for  the 
worse.  The  most  obvious  example  is 
the  substitution  of  Dick  Sargent  for 
Dick  York  as  Darrin  in  Bewitched ; 
the  fans  were  not  consulted,  and  many 
of  us  bear  the  scars  to  this  day.  Less 
traumatic,  perhaps,  but  just  as  badly 
managed  was  the  introduction  of  a 
new  Lionel  partway  through  the  10- 
year  run  of  The  Jeffersons.  (See  my 
article  “Moving  on  Up  to  the  Big 
Time:  The  Entrepreneurial  Model  of 
George  Jefferson”  in  The  Harvard 
Business  Review,  February  1995.) 
Clearly,  corporations  have  not  learned 
the  lessons  of  history. 

Unfortunately,  while  the  wisdom 
of  freezing  the  corporation  in  place 
should  swiftly  become  apparent  to 
most  organizations,  it  may  take  a 


while  for  the  public  to  catch  on.  Af¬ 
ter  all,  we’ve  been  telling  them  for 
years  that  innovation  is  good;  that 
their  needs  are  actually  important, 
and  that  companies  that  meet  those 
needs  are  somehow  better  than  oth¬ 
ers.  Reeducating  customers  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  just  because  Saturn 
delivers  exceptional  quality  and  ser¬ 
vice  doesn’t  mean  it’s  better  than 


AMC — just  more  stuck  up — will 
take  a  while.  And  in  the  meantime, 
companies  will  have  to  figure  out 
how  to  appear  to  be  moving  forward 
while  bringing  real  improvements  to 
a  standstill. 

Fortunately,  it  can  be  done.  And  I 
know  how. 

I  got  the  idea  about  a  year  ago, 
while  driving  home  from  a  Dom 
Deluise  retrospective  at  the  local 
cineplex.  This  was  around  the  time 
that  Levi  Strauss  was  introducing  its 
customized-dungarees  service:  Store 
personnel  would  measure  customers 
electronically,  then  transmit  that  in¬ 
formation  to  a  factory  in  Tennessee, 
which  would  produce  a  perfectly  fit¬ 
ted  pair  of  pants.  (Unfortunately,  the 
service  is  currently  available  only  for 
ladies.  Although  I  have  been  told  I 
look  rather  fetching  in  a  nice  pair  of 
dungarees,  the  Poundcake  physique 
has  a  number  of  subtle  peculiarities — 
75  percent  of  them  hereditary — 
that  make  off-the-rack  and  even  odd- 
lots  shopping  difficult.) 

At  any  rate,  I  was  listening  to  the 
radio,  and  an  ad  came  on  for  another 
company’s  dungarees,  claiming  their 
staff  had  traveled  around  the  world 
measuring  thousands  of  people  (pre¬ 
sumably  with  their  consent)  and  had 
used  that  information  to  create  prod¬ 


ucts  that  would  somehow  fit  any 
body  shape.  The  implication  was  that 
these  dungarees  were  comparable  to 
Levi’s  customized  product — that  cus¬ 
tomers  could  enjoy  the  fruits  of  tech¬ 
nology  without  the  company  actually 
having  to  invest  in  sophisticated  ma¬ 
chinery  or  IT. 

Sometimes  it  can  happen  like  that. 
You’re  driving  down  the  interstate  in 


your  Pacer  station  wagon  and  a  whole 
new  paradigm  lands  in  your  lap  like  a 
Frisbee  from  the  gods. 

Implied  technology!  Why  spend  a 
fortune  on  unwieldy  client/server 
projects  and  elaborate  cross-func¬ 
tional  database  systems  when  you 
can  just  sort  of  suggest  you’ve  got 
all  that  stuff?  Implied  technology 
works  because  people  don’t  really 
understand  technology,  but  they 
know  it’s  supposed  to  make  their 
lives  better.  So,  all  you  have  to  do  is 
tell  them  you’ve  made  their  lives 
better  and  they  assume  you  must  be 
using  technology! 

Remember  the  I  Love  Lucy  episode 
where  Lucy  and  Ethel  wanted  Par¬ 
isian  gowns  but  were  perfectly  satis¬ 
fied  when  Ricky  and  Fred  presented 
them  with  potato  sacks  in  designer 
boxes?  Substitute  a  voice-mail  sys¬ 
tem  with  dozens  of  options  for  the 
gowns  and  a  minimum-wage  employ¬ 
ee  who  makes  convincing  beeping 
noises  and  can  write  fast  for  the  pota¬ 
to  sacks  and  voila!  Implied  technolo¬ 
gy  in  a  nutshell! 

Here  are  a  few  other  examples  of 
implied  technology: 

Put  bar  codes  on  everything.  This 
is  extremely  inexpensive,  so  long  as 
you  never  actually  do  anything  with 
them. 

Instead  of  investing  large  sums  of 


All  those  annoying  “change  agents”  and 
“champions  of  change”  will  have  to  take  a  hike 
and  be  replaced  with  the  kind  of  folks  who  get 
testy  when  the  corporate  cafeteria  switches 
to  seasoned  croutons  in  the  salad  bar. 
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money  in  point-of-sale  systems  and 
other  elaborate  methods  for  captur¬ 
ing  customer  data,  hire  teenagers  to 
hang  out  at  the  Jiffy  Mart  after  school. 
When  people  buy  your  products,  have 
the  teenagers  follow  them  home  and 
root  through  their  trash. 

Many  organizations  implement 
elaborate  systems  that  allow  service 
representatives  to  instantly  call  up 
exhaustive  files  of  customer  and 
product  information  whenever  some¬ 
one  needs  help  or  wants  to  place  an 
order.  The  same  effect  can  be 
achieved  by  staffing  your  customer- 
service  department  entirely  with 
psychics. 

Obviously,  such  a  dramatic  shift  in 
focus  will  require  some  significant 
staffing  changes.  All  those  annoying 
“change  agents”  and  “champions  of 
change”  will  have  to  take  a  hike  and 
be  replaced  with  the  kind  of  folks  who 
get  testy  when  the  corporate  cafete¬ 
ria  switches  to  seasoned  croutons  in 


While  you’ll  still  need  a  CIO, 
he  or  she  will  serve 
more  as  a  chief  illusion 
officer,  charged  with 
leveraging  nontechnology 
solutions  to  help 
organizations  provide 
excellent  customer 
deception. 


the  salad  bar.  And  while  you’ll  still 
need  a  CIO,  he  or  she  will  serve  more 
as  a  chief  illusion  officer,  charged  with 
leveraging  nontechnology  solutions 
to  help  organizations  provide  excel¬ 
lent  customer  deception. 

Of  course,  you’re  bound  to  run  in¬ 
to  problems.  Forbidding  members  of 


empowered  teams  from  ever  seeing 
each  other  again  and  paring  the  IT 
budget  down  to  whatever’s  left  over 
from  last  year’s  Christmas  party  may 
spark  protest  from  those  whiny  re¬ 
engineering  zealots.  And  when  that 
happens,  Ezra  Poundcake  is  here  for 
you.  My  new  consultancy,  The  Pound¬ 
cake  Group  for  Old  Ways  of  Thinking 
About  New  Problems,  is  staffed  by  a 
team  of  idealistic  young  paradigm 
busters — fresh  out  of  high  school 
and  uncorrupted  by  the  twin  evils  of 
education  and  experience.  Our  mis¬ 
sion:  to  wipe  out  change  in  this  life¬ 
time.  So  call  now,  and  I  guarantee 
that  together  we  can  stop  your  orga¬ 
nization  in  its  tracks.  BE] 


Ezra  Poundcake  is  the  former  cross¬ 
word  puzzle  editor  of  TV  Guide  and 
the  author  of  My  First  Business 
Book,  with  CIO  Senior  Editor  Leigh 
Buchanan.  He  has  many  friends  who 
work  in  companies. 
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Does  it  seem  like  your  application 
development  process  is  all  over  the  map? 


FOUNDATION'S®  METHOD/1 
provides  clear  direction  for 
reaching  your  destination  on 
course,  on  budget,  and  on  time. 

METHOD /l's  proven  methodology 
and  robust  project  management  tools 


help  you  gain  control  of  your  application 
development  process.  Our  new,  easy- 
to-use  methodology  browser  guides 
project  teams  of  any  size  through 
multiple  development  approaches, 
including  rapid  development,  client/ 
server,  host,  and  packaged  systems. 


Find  out  how  METHOD  / 1  can 
help  you  improve  your  systems 
delivery  performance. 

For  directions,  call  (800)  458-8851 
or  use  the  coupon  below. 


Choose 

FOUNDATION 


Please  mail  completed  coupon, 

reply  by  fax  (312)  507-0802  or  call  (800)  458-8851. 

Outside  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  call  (312)  507-6784. 

□  Please  send  me  product  literature  regarding  METHOD  / 1. 

□  I'd  also  like  to  receive  your  white  paper  regarding 
client/ server  methodology. 


FOUNDATION 


NAME 

TITLE 

COMPANY 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

STATE 


ZIP 


TELEPHONE 


FAX 


O  mi 


Mail  to:  Andersen  Consulting,  Attn:  Allyson  Holmes,  33  West  Monroe  Street,  Room  214,  Chicago,  IL  60603-5302. 


Andersen 

Consulting 

Software  Products 


CIO 


FOUNDATION  and  METHOD/1  are  registered  trademarks  of  Andersen  Consulting.  ©1995  Andersen  Consulting,  Arthur  Andersen  &  Co.,  S.C.  All  rights  reserved. 
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CIO  LIGHT 


The  Technology  Tease 


My  great  grandmother,  Sara 
Lee,  was  a  wise  woman,  and 
I  well  remember  the  wis¬ 
est  words  she  ever  spoke. 
I  was  a  mere  babe  at  the 
time,  a  prattling  child  of  4  or  5  play¬ 
ing  consultant  with  my  little  friends 
in  the  backyard.  Great  Grandma 
Poundcake  was  sitting  at  our  picnic 
table,  cutting  out  pictures  from  mag¬ 
azines  to  paste  on  light-switch  cov¬ 
ers  (for  she  was  an  artist  as  well  as  a 
sage),  and  as  I  romped  by  she  reached 
out  and  grabbed  me  with  her  bony  old 
hands  and  plopped  me  onto  her  bony 
old  knee  and  she  said  to  me,  “Ezra, 
sometimes  the  hardest  thing  to  change 
is  your  own  mind.” 

Her  words  have  come  back  to  me 
untold  times  over  the  last  few  months, 
as  I  have  been  visited  by  adversity  up¬ 
on  adversity.  My  First  Business  Book, 
a  pioneering  treatise  on  managing  in 
the  ’90s  which  ought,  by  rights,  to 
have  made  Hammer  look  like  a  blunt 
instrument,  inexplicably  failed  to 
achieve  bestseller  status  (it  was,  in 
fact,  remaindered  after  48  hours).  At¬ 
tempts  to  sell  the  movie  rights  to 
Barbra  Streisand  (a  lovely  woman 
with  a  heart  as  big  as  her  voice)  fell 
through  at  the  last  minute.  And  then 
there  was  some  silly  fuss  over  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  quotes  on  the  dust  jacket.  (I 
can  understand  if  pro¬ 
fessional  jealousy 
drove  Peter  Druck- 
er  to  claim  he 
never  called  the 
book  “America’s 
new  business  bible.” 

But  how  Tom  Peters 
can  deny  making  the 
statement,  “I  am  no 
longer  in  search  of  ex¬ 
cellence.  I  have  found  it, 
and  its  name  is  Pound¬ 
cake” — well,  all  I  can  say 
is  I  am  shocked.  Shocked.) 

I  also  took  something 


It’s  time  to  bring  the 
wheels  of  change 
to  a  grinding  halt, 
and  that  means  you 
can  forget  all  that 
powerful,  enabling 
technology.  As 
Ezra’s  brand-new 
consultancy  can 
show  you,  the  power 
of  suggestion  is  your 
new  best  friend. 

BY  EZRA  POUNDCAKE 


bath  in  the  Pentium  affair.  Reasoning 
that  postage  stamps  with  mistakes 
on  them  sometimes  sell  for  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars,  I  had  attempt¬ 
ed  to  corner  the  market  on  PCs  con¬ 
taining  the  flawed  chip.  This  invest¬ 
ment  proved  unwise,  plunging  me 
into  deeper  financial  straits. 

Now,  after  months  of  soul-search¬ 
ing,  I  have  come  to  the  realization 
that  my  only  possible  salvation  lies 
in  the  total  renunciation  of  all  I  have 
stood  for.  There  are  just  too  many 
gurus  out  there  with  buzzier  buzz¬ 
words,  glossier  dust  jackets  and  tonier 
speaking  engagements  than  mine  (this 
should  not  reflect  badly  on  the  many 
august  organizations  I  have  addressed 
in  the  last  few  months,  including  the 
National  Alliance  of  Hairnet-Wearing 
Professionals  and  the  Organization  for 
Preserving  Things  Regardless  of 

Continued  on  Page  76 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  BOB  STAAKE 


Access  the  Globe. 

Introducing 

AT&T  Pamdyne’s 
newAAC  integrated 
access  multiplexer. 

Even  if  it  can't  play  oompab  music,  our 
new  ACCUUNK  Access  Controller  (AAC) 
lets  you  access  everything  from  basic 
transport  and  intelligent  backbone  services 
to  switched  digital  and  voice,  ISDN  BRI. 
ISDN  PRI  and  more.  All  from  one  very 
harmonious  box.  AAC’s flexible  architecture 
lets  you  expand  and  change  as  new 
technologies  emerge.  And  by  consolidating 
LAN,  voice  and  video  traffic  onto  a  single 
or  multiple  high-capacity  Tl/El  line,  you’ll 
get  transmission  costs  for  a  song. 

There  are  other  bells  and  whistles, 
too.  Inverse  multiplexing  for  Bandwidth- 
on-Demand.  Voice  compression.  Frame 
Relay  concentration.  Reliable  remote 
access  and  automatic  dial-out.  Extensive 
troubleshooting  tools  and  a  quartet  of 
redundant  systems  makes  for  a  truly 
dependable  gig.  Plus  the  largest  customer 
support  organization  in  the  industry  and 
a  2-year  warranty. 

Choose  the  AAC  from  AT&T  Paradyne. 
The  world’s  leading  provider  of  network 
access  products  and  technologies.  As  the 
most  flexible  box  in  this  price  range,  it’s 
practically  a  one-man-band. 

Call  800  482-33331, 

ext.  788.  for  your  FUSE 

AAC  demo  disfc  and  for  a 

FREE 

on  all  of  AT&T  Paradyne  s 
access  products. 


iHi  AT&T  Paradyne 


*  7W5  AT&T  AC'Cl  UXK  is  a  registered  tnu/ettutrk  of 
. \l  tsi' .  \il  I  ilber  products  or  services  mentioned  tire 
trademarks,  service  marks,  registered  trademarks  or 
reftisteied  sen  ice  marks  of  their  respective  owners. 


Three  steps  that  will 
take  your  enterprise 
into  the  future 


Adopt  Client/Server  at  your  own  chosen  pace 


Now  that  your  application  is  rehosted 

•  Re-use  your  proven  business  programmers  for  GUI  and  OO 

•  Minimize  your  risk  by  re-using  proven  skills  and  products 

•  Link  your  departmental  Client/Server  applications  to  your  legacy  assets 

•  Move  interfaces,  transactions  and  data  seamlessly  between  platforms 

“4s  a  leader  in  the  worldwide  telecommunications 
industry,  MCI  needs  a  fast,  responsive  IS 
strategy.  With  Micro  Focus,  we’ve  been 
able  to  offload  our  development  team 
from  the  host,  providing  us  with 
the  ability  to  rightsize  a  mission- 
critical  customer  services 
application.  We  are  now  in  the  process  of 
porting  this  application  to  a  production 
UNIX9  environment.” 

Wallis  L.  Alves,  MCI  Consumer  Markets 


Take  the  first  step  today,  call  1-800-MF- 
COBOL  Extn  1209  to  receive  a  copy 
of  “The  Changing  World  of  Business 
Computing  95”  and  see  how  others 
have  moved  one  step  closer  to 
the  future. 


A  Better  Way  of  Programming 


Micro  Focus  Inc.,  2  *65  Fast  Bayshore  Road* 
Palo  Alto.  CA  94303,  Tel  (  1 15)  ,S56  *161 


Enterprise  applications  to  new  age  Client/Server 


Hi  I  Rehost  your  developers  to  more  productive  platforms 


Take  your  developers  to  the  workstation 

•  Benefit  from  a  mainframe  development  environment  on  the  PC 

•  Maximize  developer  productivity 

•  Make  substantial  savings  in  host  costs 

•  Achieve  higher  quality  applications  with  fewer  abends 


Rehost  your  applications  with  minimum  risk 


Now  that  your  developers  are  on  the  new  platform 

•  Rehost  your  production  applications  to  UNIX®,  NT™  or  OS/2™ 

•  Maintain  your  standards  of  resilience  and  integrity 

•  Achieve  your  cost-savings  goals 

•  Call  upon  our  rehosting  consultancy  service 


Micro  Focus  is  a  registered  trademark,  All  other  trademarks  are  the  property  of  their  respective  companies 


